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REVIEWS 


POETRY BY THE PEOPRE. 

Corn Law Rhymes. Printed by order of the 
Shefficld Anti-Bread-Tax Committee. 2nd 
edition. 

The Mechanic's Saturday Night. By a Me- 
chanic. London. 


Tue second of these pamphlets is a coarse 
clever trifle, descriptive of the jovial sins in- 
cident to meetings for the purpose of beer 
and gin drinking. It is inscribed to Sir R. 
Peel, and no more need be said about it. 
The ‘Corn Law Rhymes’ is a production of 
much more importance and power, and though 
some morrths past date, we shall make it the 
subject of a few columns, in connexion with 
a topic recently much discussed—namely, 
literature ——— emanating from the 
working classes. Mr. Southey’s was an in- 
teresting and able work, as all are that 
——— from his pen; but we must take 
leave to controvert the phrase that is now 
become current through his medium—Un- 
EDucATED Poets, There is not, never were, 
and never can be such people in existence. 
Men who — deserve the name of poets 
are, whatever their degree, the best educated 
men in the world, for one and all educate 
themselves. It is an error to suppose that 
the mind, any more than the body, is bene- 
fited by over-feeding, over-carefulness, or 
over-cultivation : comparatively few of the 
men and women who have reached true dis- 
tinction in literature, have travelled on a rail, 
or even macadamized, road ; very few. have 
been indebted to splendid connexions, luxu- 
rious libraries, or expensive literary aids of 
any kind. They have generally been men 
and women of disadvantages ;—men and 
women who worked for themselves, fagged 
out their own diplomas, and fought their own 
way to estimation. The majority of minds 
that really accomplish aught, are generally 
thrown much on their own resources ; and 
it makes little difference whether the rank 
be high or low, for the minds in higher life 
as often neglect their advantages as use them, 
and the minds in lower life do without, or 
rather create them. Education is an excel- 
lent thing both for man and beast, as Dandie 
Dinmont says; but it does most for me- 
diocrity—the stupid or the merely clever are 
the prime pets of the schoolmaster; from 
their ranks come forth the “accomplished 
scholars,” the men of “ attainments,” the 
ea who know everything that everybody 
said in books, and abe know nothing more; 
—the recipients of ideas, but not the origina- 
tors—the appliers of theories, but not the in- 
ventors—the masons of literature, but not the 
architects. 
Do we then cry down education? Assur- 
edly not. All praise and honour be to the 
Sir William Joneses, in every line, of every 


degree ; but the title, “ uneducated poet,” or 
uneducated man of genius of any kind, is a 
solecism ;—he may not be a man of schools, 
or of rules, of many books, or of many lite- 
rary friends ; but, inasmuch as he is a true 
poet, or a man of true genius, he is not un- 
educated. He has only been his own school- 
master and taught himself, by making op- 
portunities instead of finding them ready 
made—by doing with books and people as 
Burns said he had to do with money, “ make 
three guineas do the work of five” —by look- 
ing for, and finding instruction in things 
that others pass over—by having a mind 
alive to influences that others are heedless 
of. All praise and honour be to every kind 
of school, college, system, and institute, that 
ee to put knowledge into the human 

ead—for the majority of human heads are 
only made to hold just what is put into them, 
and never to go in quest of more, still less 
to originate for other heads. ll praise 
and honour be also to the said heads that 
passively receive whatsoever is put into them, 
and, docilely believing whatsoever is pro- 
pounded to them, dogmatically (in after days) 
declare to others the selfsame things in the 
selfsame words—the generation of worthy, 
honest, patient, unquestioning, unoriginating 
—earners. It is not opportunity, but ap- 
plication—not advantages, but energy—not 
being helped, but being helpful, that makes 
the chief difference between man and man ; 
between the man of one degree of mind and 
the man of two. All the education in the 
world would not have made Bloomfield a 
Burns; and all the disadvantages in the 
world would not have made Burns a Bloom- 
field : it would have been equally impossible 
to raise one and keep down the other. Every 
era has its privileged quantity of good-sort- 
of-genius that is encouraged, or, it is said, 
ought to be encouraged, but which, with all 
the encouragement, dies, or settles down in 
a kind of living mediocrity, If poets, they 
are pretty, pleasing—and no more. If scien- 
tific, ingenious, laborious—and no more. If 
politicians, business-like, useful, and “‘ worky- 
day,” but still no more. Intellectual com- 
petence is theirs; but the wealth and honours 
of genius are not for them. They are set up 
as prodigies, and finally knocked down as 
automata. The fact is, we never try a man’s 
powers by his opportunities, but by his 
achievements ; if, without opportunities, he 
should rise, and, 

Singing, startle the dull night, 

we give him the benefit of this recollection 
during his triumph, but never during his 
contest. We say “how wonderful!” when 
he has won our admiration, but never suffer 
it to be a reason why we should give it him 
beforehand. We are not only morally but 
intellectually ungrateful; and it is human 





nature. It is not conquest over difficulty 
that awakens our sympathy, but positive ad- 


ministering to our pleasure. We do not 
admire Burns because he was a ploughman, 
or Byron, because he was a peer, but because 
each in his department is a master spirit, 
who carries us on the wings of genius into a 
world of enjoyment. We never remember 
either Harrow or the plough—(the os was not 
intended)—we totally forget the literary ad- 
vantages which were showered upon the one, 
and which were withheld from the other; we 
feel ourselves equally in the grasp of a giant; 
and because we do so, are careless by what 
culture either attained his strength and 
beauty. It would be different if, in the place 
of Burns, we were reading Mrs. Yearsley, or 
Stephen Duck; then we should carefully re- 
member their origin, calling, and disad van- 
tages ; and the doing so, and the being ready 
to cry “how wonderful, considering,” would 
be a proof that neither are wonders; for if 
they were, we should be unable to think of 
these minor matters. That is a fine expression 
of Dr.Channing’s—“ the intuitions of genius” 
—and just describes the process by which 
first-rate intellects overpower impediments to 
knowledge, or seize upon its essential parts, 
if there are no natura] impediments to over- 
come. Genius has a hawk’s eye for every 
thing that can avail its purpose: there is no 
hiding information from its sight—no escape 
from its pounce; what it refuses is from 
choice. We have little faith in Gray’s me- 
lodious verse : 
For knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unrol, 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

As little do we believe that there is now 
lying in any “country churchyard” ip the 
empire, one “mute inglorious Milton,” or 
“village Hampden,” or “ Cromwell,” who, 
possessing the attributes of these respective 
magnates, “ died and made no sign.” It is a 
confounding of talent and cleverness with 
genius—of fancy with imagination—of ap- 
preciating power with creating power. It is 
an equalizing of the servant with the master, 
the body with the spirit, the shadow with the 
substance, that makes us think so. ‘Talent 
and cleverness may be crushed, may “ blush 
unseen,” may “ waste their sweetness,” but 
GENIus never. Sooner or later. we see it 
“ coming forth, and rejoicing like a strong 
man to run a race—having its going forth 
from the end of the heaven, and ‘ts circuit - 
unto the ends of it, and nothing hid from the 
heat thereof.” 

To change the metaphor—genius of any 
scope and growth has an afiinity with the 
leading birds and beasts of prey ; your poeti- 
cal eagle has a taste for sedis out the eyes 
of its critics ; and your intellectual lion con- 
siders education as nothing but its jackal. 
To change the metaphor once more—Talent 
is a bed of flowers, beautiful, and even won- 





drous, in their ranks and orders; or a 
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shrubbery, wherein may grow bright, and 
even abiding evergreens;—but genius is 
Nebuchadnezzar’s tree that “ grew and was 
strong, the height thereof reaching unto 
heaven, and the sight thereof to the end of 
the earth.” 

We do not mean to assert that every man 
of genius obtains his due: the men may be 
injured, kept down, rendered wretched, may 
die unhonoured; but their memorial does 
not perish with them; their genits has a 
resurrectionary power, and, like their spirits, 
walks the earth unseen. Their time of 
triumph comes—long, perhaps, after date— 
but still it comes: other men of genius arise, 
by whom the departed ones are understood, 
and honoured, defended, loved, and mourned. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

B unseen their dirge is sung: 
There Honour comes a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Pity shall a while repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 

But to return to the main subject of these 
remarks—“ uneducated poets.” We deny 
the correctness of the phrase. No one yet 
brought forward under this title has had any 
claim to be considered a poet ; and those who 
have proved their right to the title, have not 
been uneducated, however far down in the 
ranks of society they had their birth—how- 
ever multiplied the disadvantages that beset 
them—however accumulated the trials that 
strove to repress “their noble rage.”” Neither 
in high life nor in Jow, neither by education 
nor by patronage, is it possible to bring up 

rodigies. Genius cannot, like pumpkins, 
reared under a bell-glass. We pity those 
who are brought forward to die in the sun in- 
stead of the shade; we pity the individual, 
but, regarding the question merely as one of 
mind, we must say, “gw’il mourut.” The 
only real good effected by patronage—the 
only effectual way of showing patronage—is 
by giving a man of genius an opportunity of 
showing what he can do—is by clearing the 
course and leaving him to himself. When 
Burns was exhibited in Edinburgh, what 
sustained and stamped him as a real marvel 
—a giant of natural growth—a man possess- 
ing an INTELLEcT that dazzled without being 
dazzled in return—that overtopped and 
overshadowed others without being over- 
topped or overshadowed by others? Nei- 
ther professors, nor fair ladies, nor poets (so 
called),—but himself and his own strength. 
To call Burns an “uneducated poet,” is a 
self-evident absurdity; he knew more (ex- 
clusive, perhaps, of scholastic terms,) than 
one half of the people round him, to whom 
literature and science had been household 
gods from their youth: he saw deeper into 
the springs of thought and feeling, into cha- 
racter, and into the world. His letters, and, 
still more, the memoranda in his ‘ Reliques,’ 
mark the extraordinary vigour of his under- 
standing, the general culture of his intellect, 
far more palpably than his poetry does. We 
may miss knowledge in its detailed forms, 
but we have it in the essential spirit; and 
his remarks are more pungent, coming 
straight from his own mind, than if they had 
been elaborated by argument, or rounded off 
by learned allusions. We have his genius 
fresh from the mint, and see that, like a con- 
queror, he has stamped its coin with his own 
image and superscription. He was THE 
Peasant Byron, but he had loftier moral 
aspirations ; and if not gifted with keener 








sensibilities, he was graced with sweeter 
ones. The early happiness of his home, the 
holy instructions of his father, and the bracing 
privations of his youth, wove for him “a robe 
of solemn comeliness,” that, if soiled and 
torn in manhood, was never cast aside or 
despised. It was a remembrancer when not 
a panoply. We are now amused and angry 
at the bare idea of bringing forward Robert 
Burns as “the Ayrshire ploughman’’: he 
would have been a prodigy as a king’s son. 
Only two others, who have since fought their 
way upwards, leave anything of the same 
impression on the mind, or induce the same 
entire forgetfulness of difficulties overcome. 
They are the only representatives of Burns ; 
and who, without exciting derision, could 
place Allan Cunningham, or James Hogg, 
on the list of “uneducated poets’—on any 
other list than that of the men who have for- 
gotten more than most of their neighbours 
ever knew? Brave and brilliant has been 
the career of the distinguished man first al- 
luded to; and if the course of the latter is 
less smooth, the cloud rests neither on his 
genius nor his fame—we lament it should 
upon his circumstances. To the three names 
already enumerated, we now add “ the Shef- 
field Mechanic ;” and say, in brief phrase, 
that, from the specimen of his powers now 
before us, it will be his own fault, and that 
fault will be perverseness, if he does not win 
his own place in literature, and keep it. His 
‘Corn Law Rhymes,"—a mere twopenny 
pamphlet,—are conceived in the hottest 
strain of radicalism, and give us an idea that 
a revolutionary tribunal and a reign of terror 
—an avatar of plague, pestilence, and famine 
—would be considered “quite refreshing.” 
So much for his politics. Of his poetry, we 
do not scruple to assert, that it contains 
more bold, vigorous, sculptured, and correct 
versification, greater grasp of mind, and ap- 
posite while daring fancy, than could be 
distilled from all the volumes of all the pro- 
digies that ever were brought out. ‘The West- 
minster Review has eulogized Tennyson as 
the future poct of the day: the Shefticld 
Mechanic is more decidedly original in his 
manner; and he writes his own language fifty 
times better than most of our picked authors, 
with more power free from pretence, and with 
more harmony devoid of unmeaning varia- 
tions. We are not now speaking of his sen- 
timents ;—but we give the following from a 
strangely fierce thing called ‘ the Black-Hole 
of Calcutta,’ and say, that it reminds us of 
Coleridge’s ‘ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.’ 

What for Saxon, Frank, and Hun, 

What hath England’s bread tax done ? 

Ask the ruin it hath made, 

Ask of bread-tax-ruin’d trade ; 

Ask the struggle and the groan 

For the shadow of a bone; 

Like a strife of life for life, 

Hand to hand, and knife to knife. 


England! what for mine and me— 
What hath bread-tax done for thee ? 
It hath shown what kinglings are, 
Stripp’d thy hideous idols bare, 
Sold thy greatness, stained thy name, 
Struck thee from the rolls of fame, 
Given thy fields to civil strife, 
Changed thy falchion for the knife ; 
To th’ invading knout consign’d 
Basest back, and meanest mind ; 
Curst thy harvest, curst thy land, 
Hunger-stung thy skill’d right band; 
Sent thy riches to thy foes, 
Kick’d thy breech, and tweak’d thy nose, 
And beneath the western skies 
Sown the worm that never dies. 
Man of Consols, hark to me! 

shall bread-tax do for thee ? 





Rob thee for the dead-alive, 
Pawn thy thousands ten for five, 
And ere yet its work be done, 
Pawn thy thousands five for one. 

. * * « * 
Peer, too just, too proud to share 
Millions, wrung from toil and care ! 
Righteous peer, whose fathers fed 
England’s poor with untax’d bread ! 
Ancient peer, whose stainless name 
Ages old have given tofame ! 
What shall bread-tax do for thee ? 
Make thee ras mine and me; 
Drive thee from thy marble halls, 
To some hovel’s squalid walls ; 
Drive thee from the land of crimes 
Houseless, into foreign climes, 
‘There to sicken, there to sigh, 
Steep thy soul in tears, die— 
Likea flower from summer’s glow, 
Withering on the polar snow. 
Church bedew’d with martyr’s blood, 
Mother of the wise and good! 
Temple of our smiles and tears, 
Hoary with the frost of years ! 
Holy Church, eternal, true! 

What for thee will bread-tax do? 
It will strip thee bare as she 
Whom a despot stript for thee ; 

Of thy surplice make thy pall, 
Lower thy pride, and take thy all— 
Save thy truth establish’d well, 
Which,—when spire and pinnacle, 
Gorgeous arch, and figured stone, 
Cease to tell of glories gone,— 
Still shall speak of thee and Him, 
Whom adore the Seraphim, 
Power, which likest heaven’s might seem, 
Glorious once in freedom’s beam ; 
Once by tyrants felt and feared, 
Still as freedom’s dust revered ! 
Throne, established by the good, 
Not unstain’d with patriot’s blood, 
Not unwatch’d by patriot fears, 
Not unwept by patriot tears,— 
What shall bread-tax do for thee, 
Venerable Monarchy ? 

Dreams of evil, spare my sight! 
Let that horror rest in night. 


There are in ‘The Ranter’ one or two 
masterly passages, and one or two descrip- 
tions fraught with manly sweetness :-— 
When by our father’s yoice the skies are riven, 

That like the winnowed chaff, disease may fly, 
And seas are shaken by the breath of heaven, 
Lest in their depths the living spirit die ; 

Man views the scene with awed but aca eye, 
And humbling feels, could God abuse his power, 
Nor man, nor nature, would endure an hour. 

But there is mercy in his seeming wrath: 

It smites to save —not, tyrant-like, to slay ; 

And storms have beauty, as the lily hath. 

Grand are the clouds that, mirror’d on the bay, 
Roll like the shadows of lost worlds away, 

When bursts through broken gloom the startled light. 
Grand are the waves, that like that broken gloom, 
Are smitten into splendour by its might; 

And glorious is the storm’s tremendous boom, 
Although it waileth o’er a wat’ry tomb, 

And is a dreadful ode on oceans drown’d. 

The whole is powerfully written ; but the 
sermon is too much in the style of Ephraim 
Mucklewrath, to be either perfect as poctry 
or as theology. Indeed, the entire pamphlet 
leads us to imagine that the Sheffield Me- 
chanic considers poetry a mere vehicle for 
politics ; if our conjecture is right, we have 
nothing more to say to him. He may be 
the poet as well as secretary of his “ Anti- 
Bread-T'ax Committee”; and should new 

olitical regulations render that society need- 
ess, he may espouse some other cause, and 
manifest equal power in support of it; but he 
will thereby part with all prospect of a purer 
and nobler fame. If politics are to continue 
the burden of his song, the faults now passed 
over in his first essay, of coarse invective, 
technical allusions, and fierce denunciations, 
will mar his claim to the title of poet; for 
the true poet is a freeman of no mean city— 
even a city founded on the rock of Universal 
Sympathy, garrisoned by Love and Joy, 
Truth and Hope, Gentleness and Veneration, 
wherein enters nothing that can offend, nei- 
ther whatsoever loveth or maketh discord— 


a city that is at unity with itself. 
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The intention of poetry is, like that of 
sorrow, to make the human heart better—to 
strengthen its energies and purify its emo- 
tions. Political poetry, however powerful, 
does not do this: it appeals not to our better 
passions—it stirs our blood, but it does not 
calm our tempers: let us have the Corn 
Laws, and the Tithes, and the Game ques- 
tion, and every other disputed puint, mooted 
in prose ;—there is parliament for M.P.s, 
and there are newspapers for others ; but let 
no man trouble our poetry—we will not sell 
that vineyard to make a herb-garden even 
for the king. 





Philip Augustus; or, the Brothers in Arms. 
By the Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘ De L’Orme,’ 
&e. 3vols. London, 1831. Colburn & 
Bentley. 
Tue author of these volumes holds a de- 
servedly highrank among those writers whose 
aim it is to contribute rather to the amuse- 
ment than to the instruction of the reading 

ublic. In the present instance, however, 

he has certainly blended the two: and with 
considerable success. ‘ Philip Augustus’ is 
a novel of much merit: the writer is fully 
master of his subject, and is very successful 
in picturing forth the chivalric manners of 
the time to which his work refers. His 
descriptions, however, are but pictures: he 
often writes with a high degree of power, but 
there is a want of spirit—of the reality of 
living passion. He represents rather the 
reflection of objects than the objects them- 
selves. Mr. James has evidently looked 
into the lifeless speculum of books, and 
his own has only multiplied the reflection. 
It is impossible to avoid the impression, that 
we are reading what we have read a hundred 
times before; that the same elements have 
been frequently before us, only under some- 
what different combinations. These volumes 
present, almost from beginning to end, a 
series of skirmishes and encounters of differ- 
ent kinds; concluding with the celebrated 
battle of Bovines. There is certainly 
great energy in the description of these 
fearful conflicts ; and among them are de- 
cidedly the best passages of the work. From 
these we would have made our extracts, but 
that we should be obliged to curtail so much, 
in order to bring them within our limits: we 
must therefore content ourselves with select- 
ing others which we can better transfer to 
our columns. 

The dramatis persone are all fighting- 
men of one kind or another; there is, 
therefore, little variety save in the character 
of Gallon, a sort of nondescript, called a 
madman by our author, but who is only 
mad, so far as we can see, in the manner in 
which he does very sensible things. The 
characters of the two kings are imperfect, be- 
cause we only see them under certain aspects. 
John of England appears before us as a mere 
ruffian and vulgar assassin ; while Philip of 
France is represented as a rash and impe- 
tuous soldier, neither dignified as a prince 
nor amiable as a man, except in his devoted 
attachment to Agnes. We discover little of 
the king in either of these royal personages. 
The introduction of De Coucy to Isidore is 
a very clumsy piece ef common-place. Still, 
however, with all these defects, there is a 
great deal to entertain and delight the reader 
in these volumes: they evidently emanate 





from a well-stored and reflecting mind. 
There is occasionally, too, some fine writing 
scattered over their pages. We shall now 
give Mr. James the opportunity of speaking 
for himself. 


“The travellers paused, and gazed upon the 
broken bridge and the road beyond for a minute 
or two, before turning back, with that sort of 
silent pause which generally precedes the act 
of yielding to some disagreeable necessity. 
However, after a moment, the younger knight 
beckoned to one of his squires, crying—‘ Give 
me my casque and sword !’ 

“* Now, in the name of Heaven! what Or- 
lando trick are you going to put in practice, 
De Coucy?’ cried the Count d’ Auvergne, watch- 
ing his companion take his helmet from the 
squire, and buckle on his long, straight sword 
by his side. ‘Are you going to cleave that 
rock of lava, or bridge over the ravine with 
your shield ?’ 

“* Neither,’ replied the Knight, with asmile; 
‘but [ hear voices, brought by the wind through 
that cleft on the other side, and I am going 
over to ask the way.’ 

“* De Coucy, you are mad!’ cried the Count. 
‘ Your courage is insanity. Neither man nor 
horse can take that leap!’ 

“*Pshaw! you know not what Zerbilin can 
do!’ said De Coucy, calmly patting the arching 
neck of his slight Arabian horse: ‘ and yet you 
have yourself seen him take greater leaps than 
that!’ 

“* But see you not the road slopes upwards "’ 
urged the Count. ‘There is no hold for his 
feet. The horse is weary.’ 

“* Weary!’ exclaimed De Coucy: ‘nonsense! 
Give me space—give me space?’ 

“ And, in spite of all remonstrance, he reined 
his horse back, and then spurred him on to the 
leap. The obedient animal galloped onward 
to the brink, shot forward like an arrow, and 
reached the other side. But what the Count 
d’ Auvergne had said was just. The road beyond 
sloped upwards from the very edge, and was 
composed of loose volcanic scoria, which afforded 
no firm footing; so that the horse, though he 
accomplished the leap, slipped backwards the 
moment he had reached the opposite side, and 
rolled with his rider down into the ravine below! 

“*Jesu Maria!’ cried the Count, springing 
to the ground, and advancing to the edge of the 
ravine. ‘De Coucy! De Coucy!’ cried he, 
‘are you in life ?’ 

“© Yes, yes !’ answered a faint voice from be- 
low; ‘and Zerbilin is not hurt!’ 

“* But yourself, De Coucy!’ cried his friend, 
—‘speak of yourself!’ 

“ A groan was the only reply.” i. 37—39. 

We like the following :— 

“On his arrival, he found his parent still 
limgering on the confines between those two 
strange worlds, the present, and the future :— 
the one, which we pass through as in a dream, 
without knowing the realities of anything around 
us;—the other, the dreadful inevitability of 
which we are fond to clothe in a thousand splen- 
did hopes, putting, as it were, a crown of glory 
on the cold and grimly brow of Death.” i. 227. 

The effects of the Pope’s interdict are 
touchingly described. 

“Gloom and consternation spread over the 
face of France :—the link seemed cut between 
it and the other nations of the earth. Each man 
appeared to stand alone : each one brooded over 
his new situation with a gloomy despondency. 
No one doubted that the curse of God was upon 
the land; and the daily,—nay, hourly depri- 
vation of every religious ceremony, was con- 
stantly recalling it to the imagination of all. 

“The doors of the churches were shut and 
barred ; the statues of the saints were covered 


with black ; the crosses on the high roads were 





veiled. The bells which had marked the various 
hours of the day, calling all classes to pray to one 
beneficent God, were no longer heard swinging 
slowly over field and plain. The serf returned 
from the glebe, and the lord from the wood, in 
gloomy silence, missing all those appointed 
sounds that formed the pleasant interruption to 
their dull toil, or duller amusements. 

“ All old-accustomed habits,—those grafts in 
our nature, which cannot be torn out without 
agony,—were entirely broken through. The 
matin, or the vesper prayer, was no longer said; 
the sabbath was unmarked by its blessed dis- 
tinctness; the fétes, whether of penitence or 
rejoicing, were unnoticed and cold in the hi- 
deous gloom that overspread the land, resting 
like the dead amidst the dying. 

“ Every hour, every moment served to im- , 
press the awful effects of the interdict more and 
more deeply on the minds of men. Was a child 
born, a single priest, in silence and in secrecy, 
as if the very act were a crime, sprinkled the 
baptismal water on its brow. Marriage, with 
all its gay ceremonies and feasts, was blotted 
with other happy days from the calendar of 
life. The dying died in fear, without prayer or 
confession, as if mercy had gone by; and the 
dead, cast recklessly on the soil, or buried in 
unhallowed ground, were exposed, according to 
the credence of the day, to the visitation of 
demons and evil spirits. Even the doors of 
the cemeteries were closed; and the last fond 
commune between the living and the dead— 
that beautiful weakness which pours the heart 
out even on the cold, unanswering grave,—was 
struck out from the solaces of existence.” ii. 1-3. 


We should scarcely expect that King John 
could have moralized so well as he is repre- 
sented to do here :— 


“*¢ Mark! Guillaume de la Roche,’ said he, 
‘Mark! Pembroke, and you, Sir Alberic, mark 
well! for it may happen in your sinful life, that 
never again shall you hear how eloquently a 
pipkin speaks to man. Look at it, as I hold it 
now in my hand. No man amongst you would 
buy it at half a denier; but fill it with glorious 
wine of Montrichard, and it is worth ten times 
the sum. Man! man! thou art but a pipkin,— 
formed of clay—baked in youth—used in man- 
hood—broken in age. So long as thou art filled 
with spirit, thou art valuable and ennobled ; 
but the moment the spirit is out, thou art but a 
lump of clay again. While thou art full, men 
never abandon thee; but when thou art sucked 
empty, they give thee up, and let thee drop as 
I do the pipkin;’ and opening his finger and 
thumb, he suffered it to fall on the floor, where 
it at once dashed itself to pieces.” ii. 239-40. 

The following is the most favourable spe- 
cimen we can select of the mad Gallon’s 
whimsical humour :— 

«“ « Ho, good Gallon, come hither ?” 

« © You won't beagme ? cried Gallon,—‘ha? 

“*Beat thee! no, on my honour!’ replied 
De Coucy; and the mad Juggler crept up to 
him on all-fours—‘ Tell me, Gallon,’ continued 
the Knight; ‘is what you said to Hugo true 
about Jodello ?’ 

““*The good King Christopher had a cat!’ 
replied Gallon. ‘ You said you would not beat 
me, Coucy; but your eyes look very like as it 
your fist itched to give the lie to your honour,’ 

“ «Nay, nay, Gallon,’ said De Coucy, striving 
by gentleness to get a moment of serious reason 
from him. ‘My own life—the safety of the 
camp—of Prince Arthur—of our whole party, 
may depend upon your answer, I have heard 
you say that you are a christian man, and keep 
your faith, even while a slave amongst the Sa- 
racens; now answer me. Do you know for 
certain, that Jodelle has been absent, as you 
told your friend Hugo? Speak the truth upon 
your soul!’ 
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*¢* Not upon my soul !—not upon my soul!’ 
cried Gallon. ‘ As to my having a soul, that is 
all a matter of taste and uncertainty ; but what 
I said was true, upon my nose, which no one 
will deny—Turk or Christian, fool or philoso- 
pher. On my nose, it was true, Coucy—on my 
nose !’ 

“ « By heaven! if this prove false, I will cut 
it off!’ cried the Knight, frowning on him. 

“ ¢Do so, do so! beau Sire,’ replied Gallon, 
grinning; ‘and when you have got it, God give 
you grace to wear it!’”’ ii. 297-8. 

The murder of Arthur Plantagenet is not 
a thing to be read at the “witching hour” 
of midnight ; we had marked it for extract— 
but we have only room for the closing scene 
of this “ eventful history ””— 

“ There was a murmur of voices within; and 
after an instant’s pause, he opened the door, 
and, gliding past the tapestry, stood at the end 
of the room. 

“The chamber was dim, for the night was 
near; but at the farther extremity was the faint 
light of a taper contending with the pale re- 
mains of day. He could see, however, that his 
marriage-bed was arrayed like the couch of the 
dying—that there were priests standing round 
in silence, and women in tears; while one lovely 
girl, whose face he knew not, knelt by the bed- 
side, and supported on her arm the pale and 
ashy countenance of another, over which the 
grey shadow of death seemed advancing fast. 

“Philip started forward. Could that be 
Agnes—that pale blighted thing, over whose 
dim and glassy eyes a strange unlife-like film 
was drawn—the precursor of the shroud? Could 
that be Agnes—the bright—the beautiful—the 
beloved ? 

* A faint exclamation, which broke from the 
attendants as they beheld him, reached even the 
heavy ear of the dying. The film was drawn 
back from her eyes for a moment; life blazed up 
once more, and concentrated all its parting light 
in the full, glad, ecstatic gaze which she fixed 
upon the countenance of him she loved. A 
smile of welcome and farewell hung upon her 
lip; and, with a last effort, she stretched forth 
her arms towards him. With bitter tears, Philip 
clasped her to his bosom. Agnes bent down 
her head upon his neck and......died! 

“Oh, glory! oh, victory! oh, power! Ye 
shining emptinesses! Ye bubbles on the stream 
of time!”’ iii. 337—9. 





The History of English Dramatic Poetry to 
the time of Shakspeare ; and Annals of 
the Stage to the Restoration. By J. Payne 
Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 3 vols. post 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1831. Murray. 


Ir is certainly extraordinary, that, priding 
ourselves as we do on our dramatic literature, 
we should have no historical work on the 
subject; for Warton can only be considered 
as touching on it incidentally. Such a work 
was absolutely wanting; and if long and in- 
timate acquaintance with the subject, and a 
habit of patient and diligent research, are 
ameng the best requisites for the writer, few 
men were perhaps better qualified than Mr. 
Collier to undertake it. But these requisites 
have theirantagonist disqualifications: where 
the truth is only darkly shadowed forth even 
to the most searching inquirer—where all 
that can be known is now to be guessed at 
from dates, and hints, and “ ambiguous giv- 
ings out,” such a man is very apt to give 
undue importance to trifles; to accumulate 
facts till they darken rather than elucidate; 
and we have some proof of this in these three 
solid volumes, Mr. Collier has collected an 





immense mass of curious particulars ; but, 
instead of winnowing diligently, and keeping 
only the few living grains to track his course 
— instead of embodying the result of all his 
diligent research in a graceful and elegant 
narrative, Mr. Collier has left us to wade 
through the whole, much, we fear, to the 
hazard of his popularity, and injury to the 
sale of his work, which will be commended by 
students rather than by readers generally. 

The work consists of three divisions: Annals 
of the Stage, A History of Dramatic Poetry, 
and An Account of Theatres and their Ap- 
purtenances. The Annals of the Stage, are 
perhaps the most valuable, but certainly the 
least entertaining. The History of Dramatic 
Poetry, is illustrated with much curious mat- 
ter—the passage from the moral-plays are 
often interesting—and the critical notices of 
the immediate predecessors of Shakspeare 
are well-written. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Collier does full justice to the fine genius 
of Christopher Marlowe. The Account of 
the Theatres and their Appurtenances, is com- 
paratively brief. 

Perhaps the best service we can do Mr. 
Collier, and the most gratifying to our readers, 
will be to glean a few of the interesting facts. 

From a Diary, presumed to have been 
kept by some barrister in the years 1601, 
1602, and 1603, we collect some particulars 
relating to Shakspeare ; and so little is really 
known of him, that even trifles have their 
value. One entry determines the date of 
‘Twelfth Night’ against all the commenta- 
tors. ‘Tyrwhitt fixed its appearance in 1614; 
Malone 1607; Chalmers, 1613; yet it ap- 
pears certain it was written before 1602; 
for, although the writer’s name is not men- 
tioned, it seems impossible to doubt that the 
following entry refers to Shakspeare’s play. 

“ Feb. 2, 1601[-2]. 

“ At our feast we had a play called Twelve 
night or what you will, much like the comedy of 
errors, or Menechmi in Plautus, but most like 
& neere to that in Italian called Inganni. A 
good practise in it to make the steward believe 
his lady widdowe was in love with him, by coun- 
terfayting a letter, as from his lady, in generall 
termes telling him what shee liked best in him, 
& prescribing his gestures, inscribing his ap- 
paraile, &c. and then when he came to practise, 
making him beleeve they tooke him to be mad.” 
i. 327-8. 

The following anecdote is introduced with 
a very long and needless discussion :— 

“ March 13, 1601. 

“Upon a tyme when Burbidge played Rich. 3, 
there was a citizen grewe so farre in liking with 
him, that before shee went from the play shee 
appointed him to come that night unto hir, by 
the name of Rich. the 3. Shakespeare, over- 
hearing their conclusion, went before, was enter- 
tained, and at his game ere Burbidge came. 
Then, message being brought that Rich. the 3 
was at the dore, Shakespeare caused returne to 
be made, that William the Conqueror was before 
Rich. the 3.—Shakespeare’s name Willm.—Mr. 
Tooly.” i. 331-2. 

The Mr. Tooly, whose name is affixed, 
was probably the writer’s authority for the 
anecdote, and one of the company of the 
Globe Theatre. Mr. Collier will perhaps be 
surprised at our declaration that we have 
certainly read this anecdote before ; that we 
should have ever stumbled upon the Curious 
Diary, though preserved in the Harleian 
collection, which we hunted through carelessly 
many years ago, is scarcely possible; and, 





therefore, we believe it to be in print or in 
manuscript elsewhere. Again, Mr. Collier 
observes— 

“ Mr. Thorpe, the enterprising Bookseller of 
Bedford-street, is in possession of a MS. full of 
songs and poems, in the hand-writing of a per- 
son of the name of Richard Jackson, all copied 
prior to the year 1651, and including many un- 
published pieces, by a variety of celebrated 
poets. One of the most curious is a song in five 
seven-line stanzas, thus headed :— 
‘Shakespeare’s rime which he made at the 

Mytre in Fleete Streete.’ 

“Tt begins ‘ From the rich Lavinian shore ;’ 
and some few of the lines were published by 
Playford, and set as a catch. Another, shorter 
piece, is called in the margin, 

SHAKESPEARE’S RIME. 

Give me a cup of rich Canary wine, 

Which was the Mitre’s [drinks] and now is mine ; 

Of which had Horace and Anacreon tasted, 

Their lives as well as lines ’till now had lasted. 

“ T have little doubt that the lines are genuine, 
as well as many other songs and poems attri- 
buted to Ben Jonson, Sir W. Raleigh, H. Con- 
stable, Dr. Donne, J. Sylvester, and others.” 
iii. 275-6. 

Some particulars relating to the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, collected from this MS., 
are curious and interesting, especially the 
incidental mention of Lord Essex and the 
ring. 

© March 23. I wasat the Court at Richmond 
to heare Dr. Parry, one of her Majesties Chap- 
lens preache, and be assured whether the Queene 
were living or dead. I heard him, and wasassured 
shee was then living. * * * These were present 
at his sermon. The Archbishop of Cant. the 
L. Keep. the L. Treasuror, L. Admirall, L. of 
Shrewsbury, E. of Worster, L. Cobham, L. Gray, 
Sir Willm. Knollys, Sir Ed. Wotton, &c. 

“ | dyned with Dr. Parry in the privy chamber, 
and understood by him, the Bishop of Chichester, 
the Deane of Canterbury, the Deane of Windsore, 
&c. that hir Majestie hath bin by fits troubled 
with melancholy some 3 or 4 moneths; but for 
this fortnight extreame oppressed with it, in soe 
much that she refused to eate any thing, to re- 
ceive any phisicke, or admit any rest in bedd, 
till within these 2 or 3 dayes. Shee hath bin in 
a manner speachlesse for 2 dayes: very pensive 
and silent since shrovetides, sitting sometymes 
with her eye fixed upon one object many houres 
togither ; yet she alwayes had her perfect senses 
and memory, & yesterday signified by the lifting 
up of her hand & eyes to heven, a signe which 
Dr. Parry entreated of hir, that shee beleeved 
that fayth which she hath caused to be professed, 
and looked faythfully to be saved by Christs 
merits and mercy onely, and no other meanes. 
She tooke great delight in hearing prayers, would 
often at the name of Jesus lift up hir hands & 
eyes to heaven. Shee would not heare the Archb. 
speake of hope of hir longer lyfe, but when he 
prayed, or spake of heaven and those joyes, shee 
would hug his hand, &c. It seemes she might 
have lived yf shee would have used meanes, but 
shee would not be persuaded, and princes must 
not be forced. Hir physicians sayd she had a 
body of a firme & perfect constitution likely to 
have lived many yeares: a royal majesty is not 
priviledge against death. 

“ March 24. This morning about 3 at clocke 
her Majestie departed this lyfe, mildly like a 
lambe, easely like a ripe apple from the tree; 
cum levi quadam febre, absq. gemitu. Dr. Parry 
told me, that he was present, & sent his prayers 
before hir soule; & I doubt not but shee is 
amongst the royall saints in heaven in eternall 
joyes. 

“ April 4. Dr. Parry told me the Countess 
Kildare assured him, that the Queene caused the 
ring, wherewith she was wedded to the crowne, 
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to be cutt from her finger some six weekes before | of Henry the First and the Prince of Wales] 


hir death :but wore a ring, which the E. of Essex 
gave her, unto the day of hir death.” i. 337-8. 


The following well illustrates the personal 
vanity of Elizabeth :— 

“ At this date [1584] Elizabeth, never very 
engaging, was 51 years old; but nothing can 
= her personal vanity in a more ridiculous 
ight than the following extract from the Re- 
gisters of the Privy Council, dated 30th July, 
1596, when she was twelve years older, and when 
her ministers, for the second time, were called 
upon gravely to interpose their authority to put 
an end to the distribution of unfavourable like- 
nesses of the Queen, offensive to her self- 
conceit. 

«30 July, 1596. 

“* A warrant to her Majesties Sergeant 
Painter, and to all publicke officers, to yielde 
him their assistance touching the abuse, com- 
mitted by divers unskilful artisans, in unseemly 
and improperly paintinge, gravinge, and print- 
inge of her Majesties person and vysage, to her 
Majesties great offence, and disgrace of that 
beautyfull and magnanimous majesty wherewith 
God hath blessed her. Requiring them to cause 
all suche to be defaced, and none to be allowed, 
but such as her Majesties Sergeant Paynter shall 
first have sight of. The mynute remayning in 
the Counsell Chest.’ ” ii. 447-8. 

The following, of the date of 1629, is the 
earliest notice of women actors; and it is 
not impossible that the poor French people 
were indebted to this offence against usage for 
their brutal reception, and their subsequent 
abuse by Prynne. It is an extract from a 
letter preserved in the library at Lambeth, 
and was probably addressed to Laud :— 

“Furthermore you should know, that last 
daye certaine vagrant French players, who had 
beene expelled from their owne contrey, and 
those women, did attempt, thereby giving just 
offence to all vertuous and well-disposed persons 
in this town, to act a certain lascivious and un- 
chaste comedye, in the French tonge at the 
Black-fryers. Glad I am to saye they were 
hissed, hooted, and pippin-pelted trom the stage, 
so as I do not thinke they will soone be ready 
to trie the same againe.—Whether they had 
licence for so doing I know not, but I do know 
that if they had licence, it were fit that the 
Master [of the Revels] be called to account for 
the same.” ii. 23-4. 

The ill success of this experiment seems 
to have deterred all French actors for some 
years; but, in 1635, another company ar- 
rived and were better received: the Queen’s 
theatre was resigned to their use “ the two 
sermon days ” throughout Lent, and within 
a month they were enabled to open a theatre 
of their own. How long they continued here 
is not known. There is reason to believe that 
at the same time a Spanish company was 
performing here. 

Of the usual payments to dramatic authors 
some curious particulars are collected— 

“ Before the year 1600,” says Mr. Collier, 
“the price paid by Henslowe for a new play 
never exceeded 8/.: this sum was given to Ro- 
bert Wilson and William Haugton for a pro- 
duction, the name of which is not inserted in 
the Diary. The date of this transaction is No- 
vember, 1599; but a little earlier, viz. in Au- 
gust, 1598, he had given Ben Jonson, Henry 
Porter, and Henry Chettle, only 6/. ‘in full 
payment’ for a play, called Hot Anger soon Cold ; 
and in the year preceding, we meet with the fel- 
lowing :— 

“*Lent unto the company to pay Drayton, 
and Dyckers, and Chettell ther full payment for 
the booke called the fames wares of henry the 
tyrste and the prynce of walles, [the famous wars 





the some of 4. 

“In the same year Dekker obtained 5/. for 
his 7’riplicity of Cuckolds, and only 4/. for Phae- 
ton; so that prior to 1599, the price seems to 
have varied according to circumstances with 
which we are now unacquainted. About 1600, 
perhaps in consequence of the exertions of rival 
companies, the price for a play seems to have 
been raised: on the 22d of June, 1602, we find 
an entry by Henslowe of 10/. to Ben Jonson, 
‘in earnest of a book called Richard Crookbaci:, 
and for additions to Jeronimo ;’ and on the 25th 
of September, 1601, he had already been paid 
2/. ‘for writing his additions in Jeronimo ;’ so 
that in the whole he received as much as had 
been the price of two new plays ‘in earnest’ of 
one new one and for additions to an old one, 
The Spanish Tragedy. At this date it was very 
customary also for aythors to be paid money 
beforehand, in order to secure a promised pro- 
duction,—a circumstance which frequently ren- 
ders it very difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
to ascertain the exact sum for any one piece. 
Thus, in the autumn of 1599, Henslowe seems 
to have been very desirous of obtaining a play 
from Marston, who was notorious on account of 
the recent publication of his satires, and the old 
manager therefore paid him 2/. in hand, before 
he had even heard the title of the play, or well 
knew the name of the author he was endeavour- 
ing to secure for his theatre. Sometimes it was 
specified that the money received was only in 
part payment of the whole sum; and in the 
entry regarding Drayton’s William Longsword, 
it is stated that the cost of the play when com- 
plete was to be 62.” iii. 419—21. 

The salaries of actors would read strangely 
in our modern green-room :— 

“The performers at our earlier theatres were 
distinguished into whole sharers, three-quarter 
sharers, half sharers, and hired men. 

“ Into how many shares the receipts at the 
doors were divided, in any instance, does not 
appear ; and, doubtless, it depended upon the 
number of persons of which a company consist- 
ed, and other circumstances. Malone ‘ sus- 
pected’ that the money taken was separated into 
forty portions, and that the receipts at the Globe 
or Blackfriars did not usually amount to more 
than 92. on each performance ; he assigns fifteen 
of the forty shares to the housekeepers or pro- 
prietors, and twenty-two shares to the actors, 
leaving three shares to be applied to the pur- 
chase of new plays) * * * 

“Shakespeare, in Hamlet, speaks of ‘ a whole 
share,’ as a source of no contemptible emolu- 
ment, and of the owner of it as a person filling 
no inferior station in ‘a cry of players.’ In 
Northward Ho! also, a sharer is noticed with 
respect. Bellamont, the poet, enters and tells 
his servant, ‘Sirrah, I'll speak with none:’ on 
which the servant asks—‘ Not a player?’ and 
his master replies: 

—— No—though a sharer baw]: 
I'll speak with none, although it be the mouth 
Of the big company. 

“ Three-quarter sharers are mentioned in The 
Ant and the Nightingale, 1604, (attributed to 
Middleton,) where he says ‘the Ant began to 
stalk like a three-quarter sharer.’ * * * 

“The ‘hired men’ were paid, like our ordi- 
nary actors of the present day, by the week, 
having no other interest in the success of the 
theatre to which they belonged, than the pro- 
spect of the continuance of their salaries. Ma- 
lone was of opinion that the stipend of a hired 
man was always 5s. per week for the first year, 
and 6s. 8d. per week for the second year; and 
he cited a memorandum by Henslowe, in which 
he agreed to give that sum to Thomas Hearne. 
If he had examined Henslowe’s Diary more ac- 
curately, he would have seen that hired men 
were paid, as it was natural that they should be, 





according to the value of their services, and 
therefore that the sum varied.” iii. 427—30. 

But we must conclude, though only for 
the present. To all who are really interested 
in the subject, we can recommend the work 
as full of very curious information. 





Spain in 1830. By Henry D. Inglis. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1831. Whittaker, Treacher, 
& Co. 

‘Spain in 1830’ is not only a well-written 

and very amusing book, but an impartial 

account of that unhappy country, of which it 
is next to impossible to write anything, with- 
out being influenced by political prejudices, 
one way or the other. Mr. Inglis is as free 
from these as any Englishman, who has not 
lost all true and genuine English feelings, can 
well be; and, witha shrewd talent forobserva- 
tion, and a happy facility in describing forcibly 
and graphically, he has produced avery inter- 
esting work—a work abounding in pleasant 
information—an extraordinary work, indeed, 
when we consider that he traversed the greater 
part of Spain in a diligence, and was, alto- 
gether, only a few months in that country. 

That Mr. Inglis should be frequently in error 

—that he should draw general conclusions 

from insufficient and local customs—that he 

should talk of Spain when he ought to have 
limited his assertions to the capital, is not 
extraordinary ; and we hardly think it worth 
while to qualify our words of commendation 
by noticing such customary errors more par- 
ticularly. But one offence we cannot pass by: 

Mr. Inglis is hardly justified in making his 

own knowledge a standard for that of his 

countrymen; we give him leave to add any 
nonsense when, as upon occasion, he prefixes 

the following :—“ When I left England, J 

believed,” &c; but it is not quite the same 

thing to say, “In England, they believe,” 

&c. However, we shall reserve our criticism 

to a future paper. 

Mr. Inglis entered Spain from France ; 
and we find, almost in the first page, evidence 
of the weakness of the government, and in- 
efficiency of the laws:— 

“T can state, upon certain information re- 
ceived in Madrid, that every one of the principal 
Spanish diligences, with the exception of that 
from Barcelona to Perpignan, pays Black Mail 
to the banditti for their protection. This ar- 
rangement was at first attended with some dif- 
ficulty; and from a gentleman who was present 
at the interview between the person employed 
to negotiate on behalf of the diligences, and the 
representative of the banditti, I learned a few 
particulars. The diligences in question were 
those between Madrid and Seville ; and the sum 
offered for their protection was not objected to; 
but another difficulty was started: ‘I have 
nothing to say against the terms you offer,’ said 
the negotiator for the banditti, ‘ and I will at 
once ensure you against being molested by 
robbers of consequence; but as for the small 
fry (Ladrones de ninguna consideracion), I can- 
not be responsible ; we respect the engagements 
entered into by each other; but there is nothing 
like honour among the petty thieves.’ The pro- 
prietors of the diligences, however, were satisfied 
with the assurance of protection against the 
great robbers, and the treaty was concluded ; but 
not long afterwards, one of the coaches was 
stopped and rifled by the petty thieves: this 
led to an arrangement which has ever since 
proved effectual; one of the chiefs accompanies 
the coach on its journey, and overawes by his 
name and reputation, the robbers of inferior 
degree.” i. 3-4. 
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The following is a picture of a pueblo de 
Seiorio, or a village belonging to a grandee ; 
and it is a very choice specimen of the con- 
sequences of that feudal tyranny, against 
which the liberals fought—unfortunately in 
vain :— 

“Soon after entering this sierra, I passed 
through the most miserable village that I have 
Seen in any part of Spain: it is quite impossible 
for one who has never seen the very lowest of 
the Spanish poor, to form the smallest concep- 
tion of the general appearance of the inhabitants 
of this village. I saw between two and three 
hundred persons; and among these, there was 
not one, whose rags half covered his nakedness. 
Men and women were like bundles of ill-assorted 
shreds and patches of a hundred hues and sizes ; 
and as for the children, I saw several entirely 
naked, and many that might as well have been 
without their tattered coverings. I threw a few 
biscuits among the children; and the eagerness 
with which they fought for, and devoured them, 
reminded me rather of young wolves than of 
human beings. The badness of the pavement, 
and the steepness of the street, made it neces- 
sary for the diligence to go slowly; and I pro- 
fited by the delay to look into one or two of the 
miserable abodes of these unfortunate beings. I 
found a perfect unison between the dweller and 
his dwelling: I could not see one article of fur- 
niture; no table, no chair: a few large stones 
supplied the place of the latter; for the former 
there was no occasion; and something resem- 
bling a mattress upon the mud floor, was the 
bed of the family. Leaving this village, I noticed 
two stone pillars, and a wooden pole across, in- 
dicating that the proprietor possesses the power 
of life and death within his own domain. I 
forget the name of the grandee at whose door 
lies all this misery; but if tie power of life and 
death be his, and if he cannot make the former 
more tolerable, it would be humanity to inflict 
the latter.” i. 56-7. 


The following paragraph about the dili- 
gences is interesting to those who may have 
occasion to travel in Spain :— 

“TI have no hesitation in affirming, that the 
Spanish diligences are the best in the world; 
they are extremely commodious, well cushioned, 
and well hung, and are admirably contrived for 
the exclusion of both heat and cold. Like the 
French diligences, they have a coupé, in all re- 
> as good as a post-chaise, and generally 
they have no rotonde: they are drawn by seven, 
eight, or nine mules, according to the nature of 
the road, and travel at the rate of seven miles 
an hour. The conductors are remarkably civil; 
and in punctuality as to the hours of departure 
and arrival, and in every arrangement that can 
conduce to the comfort of the passengers, there 
is no room for improvement. When a passenger 
secures his seat, he receives a paper from the 
bureau, specifying the precise place he is to oc- 
cupy; and when he delivers his baggage, he is 
presented with a receipt for the articles deli- 
vered, and for which the proprietors are respon- 
sible. The price of places in the Spanish dili- 
gences varies greatly.” i. 62-3. 

The author has described Madrid very 
minutely, and, notwithstanding the clever 
notices of that capital in the ‘ Year in Spain,’ 
and Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke’s work, we 
have been well amused with his description. 
We shall now present our readers with a 
notice of the amusements of Ferdinand:— 

“ While I was in Madrid, the favourite pas- 
time of the king and queen was of rather an 
extraordinary kind ; especially as the queen was 
on the eve of her accouchement. . It consisted 
in looking at the wild beasts, which are kept in 
the Retiro. Almost every evening about five 
o’clock, the royal carriage might be seen cross- 





ing the Prado, on its way towards the menagerie; 
and as the Retiro was generally my afternoon 
lounge, I had frequent opportunities of seeing 
this royal diversion. There is a large square 
court about 200 yards across, inclosed with iron 
railings, and round the interior of this court, 
are the cages of the wild animals; and in this 
court sat the king and queen upon a bench, 
while the animals were turned out for their 
amusement,—such of them at least as were 
peaceable,—camels, elephants, zebras, &. &c. 
The keepers mounted upon the backs of the 
animals, and made them trot round the area; 
and when this had been done often enough to 
please their majesties, the beasts were led in 
front of their royal visitors, and made to kneel, 
—which act of homage however they sometimes 
refused to perform. Upon one occasion the man 
who rode the came}, not being able to keep his 
seat, turned his face towards the tail, sitting upon 
the neck of the animal; their majesties were in 
ecstasies at this exhibition; the king, I thought, 
would have died with laughing.” i. 126-7. 


On Spanish hospitality, as compared with 
our own, Mr. Inglis has some clever observa- 
tions and good illustrative anecdotes :— 

“ Are the Spaniards a hospitable people ?— 
This is a question that cannot be answered by a 
simple monosyllable: it seems difficult to sepa- 
rate hospitality from generosity; and yet this 
distinction must be made in speaking of the 
conduct of Spaniards towards strangers. A 
Spaniard considers himself to be remarkable for 
his hospitality, because he is at all times happy 
to see a stranger within his doors: he says, 
speaking to an Englishman, ‘ in your country 
you invite a foreigner to your house, and there 
the civility ends; he cannot return without an- 
other invitation. But here, if a stranger be 
once received within our houses, they are ever 
afterwards at his disposal; he needs no farther 
invitation.’ This is true enough, but it scarcely 
amounts to hospitality. This word, from the 
days of Abraham, who fed the angels, has sig- 
nified setting meat before one; but a stranger 
might live years in a Spanish city, and be on 
terms of intimacy with many wealthy Spaniards, 
and might yet never break bread within a Spa- 
nish house,—certainly never by invitation. I 
speak at present of Madrid, and the cities of the 
interior. In Cadiz, Malaga, Valencia, and Bar- 
celona, dinner parties are occasionally given. 
But, with this seeming want of hospitality to- 
wards strangers, there is much, and very un- 
called-for generosity. Wherever a stranger goes 
in company with a Spaniard,—if to a coflee- 
house, to the theatre, to a bull-fight,—even to 
shops where fancy articles are sold, the Spaniard 
insists upon paying: any remonstrance offends 
him; nor will he ever, at any after time, permit 
you to repay the obligation in a similar way. 
He is at all times ready with his purse; and 
draws its strings with the alacrity of a man who 
is eager to give away his money. It is difficult 
to refer to any common principle, the different 
ways in which a Spaniard and an Englishman 
show kindness to a stranger. The Spaniard 
lays out his money upon him cheerfully; but 
gives him nothing to eat: the Englishman, on 
the other hand, would dislike paying a crown 
for a foreigner, but would ask him to dinner 
again and again, and thus lay out ten times its 
amount.” i. 146—8. 

The following well describes the character 
and feelings of the lower orders at Madrid :— 

“The lower orders in Madrid cannot be 
characterized as grossly immoral: they are not 
drunken and brutal, like the mob of London; 
nor ferocious and insolent, like the canaille of 
Paris. In walking the streets of Madrid, it is 
rarely that one sees either quarrelling or gam- 
bling; and I believe it might be possible to 
walk through any part of the city with the corner 





of a handkerchief hanging out of the pocket, 
and to return with it in its place: petty larceny 
a Castilian thinks beneath him. Between the 
character of the Castilian and the Andalusian, 
there is as marked a distinction as that which 
exists in the characters of any two people 
inhabiting different kingdoms; but I will not 
anticipate.” i. 154. 

What is said on the present state of lite- 
rature in Spain, will tend to prove the accu- 
racy of our own correspondent. 

“ The number of books published, from 1820 
to 1823, was very considerable. ‘The energy 
then communicated to letters, from the removal 
of almost all restriction, was extraordinary: 
books upon all subjects issued from the press; 
and the best proof, perhaps, that can be given, 
that many of these were books of talent, is, that 
most of them are now prohibited. Literature, 
however, then received an impetus, which still 
continues in some degree to affect it, notwith- 
standing the difficulties to be overcome: for 
there is a considerably greater number of books 
published now, than previous to the revolution; 
and no reasonable doubt can be entertained, that 
another removal of the restrictions which press 
upon literature, would bring into the field a 
large accession of native talent. 

“ Even after a licence has been obtained to 
publish a manuscript, its publication is still a 
dangerous speculation ; e it frequently 
happens, that when the book is printed, and 
partly circulated, some great man, even more 
fastidious than the censors, discovers a dubious 
passage, and the book is prohibited. There are 
four difficulties, therefore, which an author must 
resolve to face, before he sits down to prepare 
his manuscript :—the probability that he may 
be refused a licence ; the probability that, before 
being licensed, his manuscript may be mutilated 
—a probability that, 1 am told, amounts almost 
to a certainty, unless the work be upon one of 
the exact sciences; the probability that, after 
the work be published, some caprice may forbid 
its sale; and the certainty, that if the work be 
a talented work, the author of it, whether ob- 
taining his licence or no, will be looked upon 
with suspicion; and, if in government employ- 
ment, will almost certainly lose his appointment. 

“ These are sad drawbacks upon literary ex- 
ertion. But there is yet another; men are 
afraid to read, as well as to write; and the sale 
of a work is therefore insecure.” i. 266—8. 


The chapter on the state of parties and 
the political prospects of Spain is so well 
and so impartially written, that we only re- 
gret that Mr. Inglis did not reside longer 
in Spain—that he did not travel more in 
those provinces that lie out of the direct high 
road to Madrid—and that he is not better 
informed on the history of political parties, of 
which it is too evident that he knows very 
little. With all these allowances, the chapter 
is highly interesting, and we shall extract a 
few paragraphs relating tothe present govern- 
ment :— 

“With such elements as those which compose 
the adherents of government, and with so total 
an absence of that kind of support to which 
alone an absolute government dare trust, it 
seems impossible that the existing government 
can long maintain its authority; and the pro- 
bability of its dissolution will appear the greater, 
by citing a few facts, proving its utter rottenness; 
its perfect contempt of honour and justice in its 
dealings with its subjects; and its constant and 
flagrant acts of oppression. I cannot well sepa- 
rate the examples, because the bad acts of the 
government are not simply oppression, or injus- 
tice ; but pounds of oppression, injustice, 
and weakness, I shall take them as they pre- 
sent themselves to my memory. 
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“While I was in Madrid, a grandee, a favou- 
riteat court, whose name I regret I cannot recol- 
lect, being deeply in debt, and harassed by his 
creditors, and unwilling, although extremely 
wealthy, to limit the number of his enjoyments, 
went to the king and laid the case before his 
royal master; who, sympathizing in the pecu- 
niary distress of the noble, exercised the prero- 
gative of a king who is above law, by ‘snmnodiataby 
presenting him with a royal order, by which he 
was secured in the undisturbed possession of 
his revenues for ten years,—his creditors being 
interdicted during that time from making any 
demand upon their debtor. The grandee called 
his creditors together ; and when they supposed 
they were about to be paid, he produced the 
royal order, against which there was no appeal. 

& e * * * 

“The following circumstance I know to be 
true. The Duke of Liria (Berwick) having got 
into difficulties, put himself under, or was put 
under secrésto (sequestration), and was allowed 
10,000/. per annum from his revenues. It so 
happened that the duke had an attack of gout, 
and that he was obliged in consequence to ab- 
sent himself a few weeks from court. One 
evening, while he was sitting at home, a letter 
was delivered to him, sealed with the royal seal; 
and, upon opening the letter, he found it to be 
an order of the king, that he should pay 2500/. 
of his income yearly to his grandmother in Paris. 
Thus, without process, without cause, without 
any previous intimation made to the Duke of 
Berwick, without any opportunity being given 
to him of objecting to this inroad upon his pro- 
perty, he was deprived, by a dash of the king’s 
pen, of 2500/7. per annum. This was accom- 
plished by the intrigue of the duke’s grand- 
mother. 

* * * . 

“ While at Seville, I learned some very gross 
instances of injustice practised by the govern- 
ment in its dealings with its subjects. My 
authority could not be more authentic, because 
my informant—an old and highly-respectable 
merchant—was himself the person who had suf- 
fered. A debt of 1600/. was due to him by go- 
vernment, upon a contract for supplying car- 
tridge-boxes; this debt had been some years 
due, and he had applied for payment often, and 
in vain. * * * One day, when he was 
leaving the minister, and slowly passing towards 
the stair, a reverend gentleman touched his 
sleeve, and begged to know what was the cause 
of his frequent visits to the minister: the mer- 
chant told him his business. ‘ And do you ex- 
pect to receive payment of the debt?’ demanded 
the priest. ‘I despair of it,’ replied the mer- 
chant. ‘Then,’ resumed the priest, ‘ you would 
probably sacrifice a small part to obtain the 
rest ;’ and upon the merchant admitting that 
he would gladly do this,—‘Come,’ said the 
priest, ‘to-morrow early, and I'll undertake 
that you shall have your money!’ The mer- 
chant kept his appointment; the priest was 
waiting—the merchant never saw the minister ; 
and in less than half an hour, the priest put into 
his hands an order for 1200/., upon the treasury 
at Seville; the remaining 400/. being the per- 
quisite of the minister and his emissary :—yet 
even after this, it was necessary to sacrifice 
another 100/., before payment of the order could 
be obtained at Seville.” i. 306—11. 

We have no room for more extracts at pre- 
sent, and shall therefore merely observe, that 
we have been extremely well pleased with this 
work, and can recommend it to all who de- 
sire to unite instruction and amusement. 
The descriptions of the Escurial, Toledo, Se- 
ville, Cadiz, and Grenada, are as interesting 
as those of Madrid. The author's observations 
6n pictures and Spanish painters are, for the 
most part, original and interesting; and his 





work, taken as a whole, is not inferior to 
any lately published on Spain, and, in some 
things, is superior to all. 





Ornithological Dictionary of British Birds. 
By Colonel G. Montagu, F.L.S. 2nd 
Edition. With Additions, &c. by James 
Rennie, A.M., A.L.S. London, 1831. 
Hurst, Chance & Co. 


Mr. Rennie has been singularly fortunate as 
an author. He has written pleasantly on 
delightful subjects; and, instead of seating 
his readers in a heated room, and perplexing 
them with a catalogue of scientific descrip- 
tions, he has led them out into the fields, 
conversed with them in delightful walks by 
hedge-rows and sedgy brooks and woodlands, 
and they have gathered his instructions with- 
out the dull drudgery of ordinary application. 
The present volume, however, is one of more 
pretension than any of the preceding, and 


it requires to be examined with a little more | 


attention. Unfortunately, a merely critical 


review upon a scientific work cannot be made | 


generally interesting, and therefore we must 
be brief. 

Montagu’s book was a very good one at 
the time of publication, but Mr. Rennie must 
be of opinion that it was good for all times : 
for all the errors are perpetuated, and, of 
thirty new birds made known since Mon- 
tagu’s book was published, two-thirds are not 
even noticed by Mr. Rennie; he has not 
given himself the trouble of consulting the 
most common works—nay, of two additions 
made by Montagu himself, the Ardea Nigra 
and the Ardea Equinoctialis, (Linn. Trans.) 
he takes no notice whatever ;—in fact, omis- 
sions and errors are so common, that we were 
half inclined to publish an extra sheet of the 
Atheneum as addenda and errata. Take as 
a specimen of the 

OMISSIONS 

Emberiza hortulana—Zool. Journ. vol. 3. 

Plectrophanes Laponica—Linn. Trans, vol. 15. . 

Alauda alpestris—Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist 
No. 18. 

Sylvia Suecica—Zool. Journ. vol. 8. 

Accentor Alpinus—Zool. Journ. vol. 2. 

Ardea nigra (by Montagu himseif)—Linn. Trans. 
vol, 12. 

Ardea equinoctialis (ditto)—Linn. Trans. vol. 9, 
and own Supplement. 

Tringa rufescens—Linn. Trans. vol. 16, part 1. 

Tringa Temminckii— Zool. Journ. vol. 3. 


Charadrius Cantiana—Lath. Syn. Supp. vol. 2, ’ 


and Zool. Journ. vol. 3. 

Gallinula Baillonii—Linn. Trans. vol. 15; Zool. 
Journ. vol. 2 and 3. 

Sterna arctica—Zool. Journ. vol. 2. 

Sterna caspia—Loudon’s Mag.Nat. Hist. No. 18. 

Lestris Pomerinus—Linn. Trans. vol. 15, and 
Zool. Journ. vol. 3. 

Thalassidroma Leachii— Zool. Journ. vol. 2 
and 3. 

Cygnus Bewickii—Linn. Trans. vol. 16, part 2. 

Anser Canadensis — Bewick’s British Birds, 
edit. 1826. 

Anser Gambensis—ditto ditto, and Zool. Journ. 
vol. 3. 

Anas casarka—ditto ditto, and Zool. Journ. v. 3. 

Anas stelleri— Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. No. 18. 

Anas rufina—Zool. Journ. vol. 2 and 3. 

Mr. Rennie has, however, made some ad- 
ditions to the British birds, and, among others, 
he includes the canary. Now, if the canary 
be included among British birds because it is 
domesticated among us, why has he omitted 
the common fowl, the pea-fowl, the guinea- 





fowl, the turkey, the Chinese and the Egyp- 
tian goose? We might ask twenty other per- 
tinent questions, which it would puzzle Mr. 
Rennie to answer ; for instance, whether he 
has not jumbled his description of the two 
‘ Godwits,’ and affixed the figure of the one 
to the description of the other—and why he 
describes the ‘ melanura’ with “ tail white, 
barred more or less with dusky brown” ?— 
how he recouciles this passage, (P. 13) “ it 
is indispensable to hatching that the eggs be 
kept at a high temperature, and not be suf- 
fered for a moment to cool,” with the follow- 
ing, (p. 267) “we have frequently found a 
living foetus in an egg that has been taken 
from the nest two days” ?—but the subject is 
not of sufficient general interest to justify a 
very critical review in our pages; and we 
have, therefore, only noticed such errors as 
struck us on reading over his volume. 

As a work of science, however, we shall 
dogmatically pronounce it as lamentably de- 
ficient, having proved enough to justify this 
judgment; and we have the less reluctance in 
doing so, seeing that the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the subject, made it unnecessary for 
Mr. Rennie to treat on the various systems 
of other ornithologists, yet he has gone out 
of his beaten track to do so, and pours out 
his little vials of wrath on men, books, and 
systems—and we may add, on systems that he 
does not understand, art on wiser men than 
himself. No one has more strenuously and 
seriously laboured to lead the student through 
the study of nature up to nature’s God, than 
Mr. Kirby—to whose Introduction to Ento- 
mology, Mr. Rennie is indebted for the best 
— of his insect architecture—yet Mr. 

‘irby is accused of being an atheist, or at 
any rate the reader is led to believe that he 
is one. The value of systems generally, it 
is hardly worth discussing with Mr. Rennie; 
—with more than six thousand known and 
described birds, he is the first writer who has 
ever doubted the necessity of systematic ar- 
rangement. Of the value of existing systems, 
his opinions are opposed by those very men 
whom he deservedly commends. Of types 
and affinities, for example, Wilson says, in 
his description of the American Shrike, 
“Though man has arranged and subdivided 
this numerous class of animals into separate 
tribes and families, yet nature has united 
them to each other by such nice gradations, 
and so intimately, that it is hardly possible 
to determine where one tribe ends, or the 
succeeding commences.” We presume that, 
should Mr. Rennie hereafter enlighten us 
with a system of his own, it will be founded 
on the form and quality of the nest, and the 
whole class philosophically divided into 
miners, pean ye masons, carpenters, 
platform-builders, and basket-makers—(see 
the Architecture of Birds). In conclusion, 
we have taken less trouble than we should 
otherwise have done with Mr. Rennie’s work, 
in the belief that there are other publications 
where the subject can with more propriety be 
treated on fully and satisfactorily ; and we 
only hope that some competent person, Mr. 
Mac Leay for instance, who has the stimulant 
of provocation, will find leisure to give his 
attention to it ; and we shall then say to Mr. 
Rennie, as is said when other offenders are 

ut on their trial, “ God send you a good de- 
iverance.” 
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The History of Poland from the Earliest Pe- 
riod to the Present Time. By James 
Fletcher, Esq. of Trinity Coll. Cambridge; 
with a Narrative of the Recent Events, 
obtained from a Polish patriot Nobleman. 
London, 1831. Cochrane & Pickersgill. 


WE have received an early copy of this well- 
timed publication, which cannot fail to be 
read with avidity. Not only is the subject 
deeply interesting, but books that treat of it 
are scarce ; even the map of Poland prefixed, 
whether good or bad, (tor we have not time 
to examine it) will be most acceptable. But 
a short time since, a map of Poland was not to 
be found in London; so we were assured by 
Mr. Gardiner himself, to whom we applied 
for one unsuccessfully. Though we had ar- 
ranged our paper when this volume was re- 
ceived, we cannot defer extracting a sketch of 
the Prince Czartoryski, of whom a very 
clever portrait is prefixed to the work. 


Prince Czartoryski. 

“This illustrious personage, Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, is the eldest son of the late prince 
of the same house, and is descended from the 
family of Jagellon, the ancient sovereign of 
Lithuania. His father was long known, not 
only as a nobleman of the first importance in 
Poland, but as one of the most accomplished 
scholars in Europe. Such was his reputation, 
that at the period of the last vacancy in the 
throne of Poland, Poniatowski (afterwards king) 
was deputed by the diet to propitiate the Em- 
press Catherine, to second the election of Czar- 
toryski; but the deputy’s handsome form found 
such favour in the licentious eyes of the modern 

’ Messalina, that he ceased to urge the suit of the 

‘diet, and returned the avowed nominee of his 
imperial mistress. Prince Czartoryski’s claims 
on the throne, popularity, and consequent in- 
fluence, rendered him odious to the court of 
St. Petersburg; and when the last act of spolia- 
tion was perpetrated, his lands were ravaged, his 
beautiful Castle of Pulawy destroyed, and a sen- 
tence of extermination pronounced against him, 
unless he would consent to send his two sons, 
one the subject of this notice, and the other 
Prince Constantine Czartoryski, as hostages to 
St. Petersburg. To avoid this wretched alter- 
native, the prince and his princess, who still 
survives, consented to the separation; and the 
two young noblemen were placed under the eye 
of those who were deemed worthy, by the Au- 
tocrat, of reforming their principles. The talents 
displayed by both brothers, soon obtained for 
them the admiration of the court; and, as it was 
of great importance to gain them over, every 
mark of imperial favour was heaped upon them 
by the Emperor Alexander, with whom, from 
infancy, they had established terms of the utmost 
familiarity. The elder brother held for a long 
time, the portfolio of the Foreign office, and, in 
his official capacity, accompanied his imperial 
master to the scenes of some of his most serious 
disasters. During Napoleon’s invasion, Prince 
Constantine was in Poland; and, confiding in 
the integrity of the then master of the destinies 
of Europe, and breathing nought but freedom 
for his country, he joined the banners of the in- 
vader, and raised a regiment, at his own expense, 
to aid in the scheme of liberation. At Smolensk 
he received a severe wound, from the effects of 
which he has never yet recovered. He resides 
at Vienna. 

“The influence of Prince Adam Czartoryski 
proved to be singularly useful to Poland after 
the downfall of Napoleon. He interposed, and 
interposed successfully, between the anger of 
Alexander and his suffering country ; and, on 
the establishment of the kingdom of Poland, he 
was appointed the curator of all the universities, 





both there and in the incorporated provinces. 
These duties he sedulously discharged, until he 
was superseded by the notorious Count Novo- 
zilzoff. From this period he has lived in retire- 
ment, faithfully performing all the duties of 
private life. The promotion of agriculture, 
science in all its branches, and kindly offices 
among mankind, constituted his occupations 
until recent events drew him from his privacy. 
The first call was made by the Russian func- 
tionaries, for the purpose of self-protection; the 
second was that of his devoted country, when a 
government was essential to success. He was 
chosen not only one of the five members of the 
executive body, but its president; a station 
which he still honourably fills. Into his new 
office he has carried all the unostentatious and 
disinterested virtues that adorned Pulawy; and 
there is little doubt, that if (and no one suspects 
that such will be the case) the independence of 
Poland be fairly won, the choice of his country 
will point to him as its sovereign. Having 
finished his academical career at the University 
of Edinburgh, he early acquired a strong taste 
for English institutions and for Englishmen ; 
and of this he gave substantial proof, by devoting 
2501. a year to the exclusive purchase of English 
books. His revenues are enormous, but his 
liberality is unbounded ; and, as it is a rule in 
his munificent establishment to provide liberally 
for the families of all his dependents, his means 
are comparatively restricted. But his personal 
wants are few; and that he is ready to accom- 
modate himself to circumstances, was well shown 
by his only observation on hearing of the con- 
fiscation of his large property in Podolia by 
Nicholas—‘ Instead of riding, I must walk ; and, 
instead of sumptuous fare, I must dine on buck- 
wheat.’ 

“Such is a faint outline of this illustrious 
man’s character. Were it only for the admir- 
able example of such an individual guiding the 
reins of the government of a devoted people, it 
is most ardently to be hoped that Poland may 
triumph over her enemies, and be raised to that 
rank from which she was degraded only by the 
basest of treasons.” 





Journal of Voyages and Travels by the Rev. 
Daniel Tyerman and George Bennet, Esq. ; 
By James Montgomery. 2 vols. 

(Third Notice.) 
A careful perusal of the second volume of 
this work strongly convinces us of the truth 
of what we barely hinted at in our former 
notice—namely, that, biassed as Missiona- 
ries or missionary deputations may be sup- 
posed to be, their reports would be much 
more valuable, as well as interesting to the 
general public, could we obtain them without 
their being subjected to the crucible of the 
societies at home, or even to the editorial 
scissors of Mr. James Montgomery. In 
truth, the remarks of our travellers upon 
what they saw in New Zealand, New Hol- 
land, Java, Canton, the Mauritius, and Ma- 
dagascar, being their own fresh impressions 
and evidently little interfered with, are both 
amusing and interesting; and, on some 
points, make additions to our knowledge of 
these countries of no slight importance. 
This is especially true with regard to their 
reports of some of the religious customs of 
the east. It is, indeed, to be wished that 
our travellers had brought more general 
knowledge to their task, to qualify and back 
their observations as a Christian Restaiion: 
but such qualifications are not common in 
persons connecting themselves with “ mis- 





+ The common food of the poor. 





sionary labours;” and we have only to re- 
joice at the intelligence which is, upon the 
whole, discoverable in this report—although, 
we must confess, we do not greatly admire 
passages like the following. The travellers 
are yet in the island of Borabora in Poly- 
nesia :— 

“Feb. 16. (Lord’s day.) At the early prayer- 
meeting nearly the whole congregation, amount- 
ing to a thousand persons, were present. Two 
natives, including Mai, the king, engaged in 
the public services, by offering such prayers as 
one would wish might ascend every Sabbath- 
day from the lips of all Gentiles under heaven, 
for such could not fail to bring down upon the 
earth blessings that would soon remove the direst 
effects of the transgression for which the ground 
was cursed after the fall of man.” ii. 3-4. 

The following is a bird's-eye view of 
Canton :— 

“Nov. 9. From the platform of the roof of 
Sir James Urmston’s house, which is consider- 
ably elevated, we obtained a bird's-eye view of 
the city of Canton, and the adjacent country. 
The former is exceedingly crowded with build- 
ings, and the latter neither picturesque nor fer- 
tile. On the roofs of the houses, which are all 
flat and tiled, and apparently touching each 
other, scaffolds are erected for drying clothes 
and dying manufactured goods. Conveniences 
for piling fire-wood, and other lumber, are also 
arranged on the tops of the dwellings, that no 
room may be lost below, where ground is so 
precious that men are made to grow in forests, 
of which the ‘trees of life’ are not suffered to 
occupy more space than is barely sufficient for 
thriving, individually, and drawing each other 
up in society. Above the monotony of ordinary 
structures, rises one pagoda, of great height, 
while three others appear at some distance from 
the city. None of these seem to have any con- 
nection with idol-temples, standing quite apart 
from such, and being built, it is said, in honour 
of the illustrious dead. While these monuments 
to mortal man are thus stately, the temples de- 
dicated to ‘the immortal gods’ of China (so far 
as we have had opportunity of observing, both 
here and in the islands), are comparatively low, 
and without towers or domes sufficiently elevated 
to give them any measure of grandeur.” ii. 255. 

Now, had the worthy deputies the slightest 
acquaintance with the religion of the east, 
they would not require to be told that a 
pagoda is a temple to the god Foh, whose 
image is placed in one of the elevated cham- 
bers, and the representation of whose sacri- 
ficial rites, may even be seen in the models 
of these structures in our own museums. 
But, further,— 

“We may remark that, in a temple at this 
place, and nowhere else on our travels in the 
east, we have seen a woman at worship, lighting 
and presenting sandal-wood incense-sticks, at 
the idol-altars, with the usual mummery of 
stolid looks, antic postures, and low adorations. 
Females, indeed, are not excluded from Chinese 
templesas they are from Mah d ques; 
but that habitual reserve, which prevents them 
from appearing in the public streets, restrains 
them from visiting the public sanctuaries.” 258. 

Females are not excluded from Mahom- 
medan mosques; on the contrary, they oc- 
cupy them freely, but, from the general effect 
of the customs of the east, only at those hours 
when the men are not present. 

In the same city of Canton, our travellers 
hear a clamour of tongues issuing from the 
interior of another mosque or temple, and 
entering it, find “ about twenty men, sitting 
on a mat cross-legged, with their hands 
clasped, and their bodies in a see-saw motion 
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up and down, while they vociferated in chorus, 
Helo lale, Helo lale, as loud and as quick as 
possible,” p. 223. Surely, * sy scan 
and Tyerman could not be ignorant of the 
common Allah, illah, Allah, of the Muselman. 

Again, at page 236, they tell the following 
as a good joke, and a “ ludicrous mistake of 
a Chinese lad” :— 

“ A Chinese lad here, who had learned a little 
English, the other day gave his master a plea- 
sant specimen of his proficiency : ‘ Master,’ said 
he, ‘ the dog have five childs; three of them be 
bulls, and two be cows.’ ” 

But had our travellers known anything of 
eastern phraseology, they would not have 
considered the youth so great a fool, this 
mode of expression about males and females 
being the ordinary Chinese idiom. 

In the next page to the above, they give a 
laboured description of the forms of certain 
ancient characters, inscribed ona remarkably- 
shaped rock near the sea. Partly, however, 
from their defaced state through the operation 
of time, though the letters nearly resembled 
Hebrew, they could not decipher them. The 
characters were most probably Sanscrit; but 
why not, instead of labouring to describe them, 
copy off so valuable an inscription, leaving 
it to be deciphered by those who were more 
learned than themselves. 

As this is a book of some importance, we 
have thought it our duty to enter thus fully 
into its merits; and our observations have 


-extended to such a length, that we can only 


now spare room for the following account of 
a Chinese bride—whom our travellers were 
permitted to see after having dined in great 
magnificence with a Hong merchant, the 
lady’s father-in-law :— 

“ The greatest rarity, however, after this feast, 
was the sight of a Chinese bride. The son of 
our host having been married a few days before, 
we were honoured (according to the usage of the 
country, during the honey-moon,) with permis- 
sion to look at his wife, as she stood at the door 
of her apartment, while we were passing out. 
The lady was surrounded by several old women, 
who held tapers and lamps above and about her, 
that we might have a more complete view of 
her figure and attire. She was a young person, 
(perhaps seventeen years of age,) of middle 
stature, with very agreeable features and alight 
complexion, though she seemed to us to have 
used paint. She wore a scarlet robe, superbly 
trimmed with gold, which completely covered 
her from the shoulders to the ground. The 
sleeves were very full, and along the bottom ran 
a beautiful fringe of small bells. Her head-dress 
sparkled with jewels, and was most elegantly 
beaded with rows of pearls, encircling it like a 
coronet; from the front of which a brilliant 
angular ornament hung over her forehead and 
between her eye-brows. She stood in a modest 
and graceful attitude, having her eyes fixed on 
the floor, though she occasionally raised them, 
with a glance of timid curiosity, towards the 
spectators. Her hands, joined together, but 
folded in her robe, she lifted several times to- 
wards her face, and then lowered them very 
slowly. Her attendants, presuming that the 
guests would be gratified with a peep at that 
consummation of Chinese beauty, the lady’s feet, 
raised the hem of the mantle from hers, for a 
moment or two. They were of the most dimi- 
nutive kind, and reduced to a mere point at the 
toe. Her shoes, like the rest of her bridal ap- 
parel, were scarlet, embroidered with gold. In 
justice to the poor creature, during this torturing 
exhibition (as we imagine it must have been to 
her), her demeanour was natural and becoming; 
and once or twice something like half a smile, 








for an instant, showed that she was not entirely 
unconscious of the admiration which her ap- 
pearance excited, nor much displeased by it.” 

Next week we shall conclude by extract- 
ing an interesting account of a dangerous 
adventure among the New Zealanders—but 
for the latest information from New Zealand, 
see a letter from Hobart ‘Town, in another 
part of our paper. 





Pin-Money. A Novel. By the Authoress of 
‘The Manners ofthe Day.’ 3 vols. London, 
1831. Colburn & Bentley. 

Tuat Mrs. Gore is a clever woman, we have | 

heretofore admitted; that she writes with 

extraordinary facility, we cannot doubt, for it 
is either ten or a dozen volumes we have 
been called on to review within three or four 
months. Our notice of the present work 
must be deferred till next week. There are 
some tolerable scenes ; it begins well; Lady 

Tadcaster and the Bohemians is better—Sir 

Brooke Rawleigh at his club is passable; but | 

the style is artificial and stilted, with a most | 

profuse scattering of hard words, compound | 
words, and supernumerary adjectives. 








STANDARD Nove Ls, No. IV. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Miss Jane Porter. | 
London, 1831. Colburn & Bentley. 
Tuts edition has been revised and corrected by | 
the author, who, after the usage of Sir Walter, has 
written an explanatory introduction, in which 
she gossips pleasantly enough of herself, the ori- 
ginal of the tale, and the historical persons and 
circumstances referred to in it. These trifles 
certainly give additional value to a volume that 
in itself must be a welcome addition to every | 
library. ‘These very cheap republications we 
have from the first cordially recommended, and 
we are glad to hear that the speculation has been 
as successful as it deserved to be. 


The Laws relating to the Medical Profession ; with 
an Account of the Rise and Progress of its va- 
rious Orders. By J. W. Willcock, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 8vo. London, J.& W.T.Clarke. 

Mr. Willcock’s work has come opportunely be- 
fore the public, when quackery and empiricism 
seem to have acquired the ascendancy, and the 
ignorant pretender by his ma/prazis is realizing 
his annual thousands, and killing and slaying at 
the under-rate of two hundred and fifty pounds 
ahead. It was high time therefore to inquire 
into the laws of a profession subject to such 
abuse, and Mr. Willcock seems to be a person 
well qualified for the task. 

4 Popular Description of the Indigenous Plants 
of Lanarkshire. By the Rev. Wm. Patrick. 
Edinburgh, 1831. D. Lizars. 

A very useful work, highly creditable to the 
compiler, and an example that, we hope, will be 
extensively followed. In like inquiries every 
resident clergyman may find a delightful and 
innocent amusement, while he is benefiting sci- 
ence—even ifhis observation should be still more 
limited, and, instead of including a district, he 
should confine himself to a single parish. ‘The 
preface is written with unaffected modesty. 





The Pearl, or Affection’s Gift. Philadelphia, 1831. 
Ir is rather out of date to be reviewing a Christ- 
mas present at Midsummer, but the volume has 
but just fallen into our hands, and deserves a good 
word. We, however, refer to it in the hope that 
our American friends may be induced hereafter 
to favour us with a little more of their home ma- 
nufacture ; decidedly the best tales are those that 
illustrate American manners; even the localities | 





in ‘ Fred. Ormsby’ were pleasant, and the ‘ Quilt- 
ing’ is extremely interesting. There is some- 
thing delightful in the old-fashioned simplicity 
of ‘ The Davisons’; they are the representatives 
of the nationai manners of an agricultural popu- 
lation, and such as existed in secluded districts 
of England, within the memory of our fathers. 
If we succeed in getting an early copy of the 
next year’s volume, we will consider its merits 
more in detail. 





LIFE OF LAWRENCE. 

We intend in a very few words to close 
our observations on the criticism in the Lite- 
rary Gazette. After all the confident and 
daring assertions in that paper—after insi- 
nuating that all Lawrence's letters were 
merely mutilated copies—after asserting that 
the correspondence between Lawrence and 
Mrs. Wolff was submitted to a lady, and 
naming the lady, “ Mrs. Dr. Hughes, whom we 
have the pleasure to know well’—for the ez- 
press purpose of being falsified by striking out 
all passages that “ could suggest an idea of 
their affectionate intimacy being aught be- 
yond Platonic;” after expressing regret that 
Mr. Williams should lend “his name to 
countenance one of these jobs” ——after urging 
this through two columns of reiterated asser- 
tion—after being challenged to the proof, and 
their whole statement contradicted in this 
paper, they are content to get rid of the sub- 


| Ject by a side-wind, and in the following 


note to correspondents!! ‘We have been 
satisfied with the evidence of our own eyes, 
that no alterations made in the ‘ Life of Law- 
rence’ by his friends were adopted : and with 
this we wish to dismiss a subject which has 
occupied more attention than it ought to have 
done.” What !—no expression of regret !—no 
apology to Mr. Williams !—no reparation to 
the memory of Mrs. Wolff! Is the “ hateful 
calumny,” as Mrs. Angerstein so justly called 
it, passed over, without one word, in sorrow 
and in shame? These things strangely per- 
plex us! 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





AFRICAN TRAVELLERS. 

Richard Lander, the celebrated traveller, 
whose passage down the Niger to the sea has 
caused so much sensation of late, arrived in 
London on Thursday last, having come home 
from Rio Janeiro in the William Harris 
transport. 





SWAN RIVER. 

We hear contradictory reports respecting this 
settlement, but nothing can be known that is 
deserving attention. Private letters are full of 
the hopes or disappointments of the writers; they 
must have arrived by circuitous channels, and 
are therefore of an old date; and all accounts 
from Sydney or Van Diemen’s Land are to be 
looked on with suspicion. In the Sydney Monitor, 
kindly sent to us, we meet with the following 
notice :— 

“Mr. Peel has written to the house here who 
act as his agents, for supplies of provisions, and 
which will be forwarded to him immediately by 
the Industry. A river had been discovered to 
the south-east of the second tier of mountains, 
running through a fine country, but as much 
too far to begin a young colony, as Bathurst 
would have been to commence this colony with. 
However, the poorest settlers were about re- 
moving eighty miles from their present settle- 
ment, to land which would grow a little some- 
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thing. Sperm whales had been seen on the coast 
in great numbers. We think it probable that 
Swan River may not be altogether abandoned ; 
but as a colony to carry off emigration from 
England, it has entirely failed. Sickness was 
prevalent. The accounts, on the whole, are 
dismal enough, but not so disastrous as we ex- 
pected.” 

This induced us to write to a friend who return- 
ed by the last ship from Sydney, to know what 
information had really arrived, and what was the 
feeling of disinterested parties at the time of his 
sailing; and we have received the following 
answer :— 

“ Dear ‘ 

“I regret that my information respecting 
Swan River is very limited. I met Capt. Sandi- 
lands at Sydney last October: he had been sent 
from the India station to offer assistance to the 
new settlement, if necessary. He was the bearer 
of letters from Captain Stirling to Governor 
Darling, stating his belief that the colony would 
ultimately succeed to the full expectation of the 
projectors, but that they had suffered much 
in the commencement from dry seasons. Sandi- 
lands, from observation, entertained the same 
opinion. A number had died of scorbutic dys- 
entery, in consequence of the salt provisions, 
first supplied, having been putrid, and want of 
vegetables ; but when he left, (in August 1830, ) 
they had abundance of everything. The anchor- 
age at Swan River is so bad, that it is given up, 
and a commodious bay, having extensive and 
safe anchorage, is now used ; I think about eight 
or ten miles south of Swan River: it has been 
surveyed by = Currie, the harbour-master. 
A number of the settlers had left, and, I was 
informed, many others would, if they had the 
means, in consequence of the difficulties of form- 
ing a new settlement. They are going to New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. From 
all I could learn, I think, if they have the pa- 
tience to submit to privations for fifteen or 
twenty years, it will then become a flourishing 
colony. Preserved meats were selling, from the 
government store, at ls. per pound ; bread about 
the same price as in England. 

“Yours truly.” 








Extract from a Letter, dated Hobart Town, 
Jan. 1, 1831. 


“ Accounts have been received this morning | 


by the ship Dragon, trom New Zealand, of a 
most distressing nature. It appears that the 
exertions of the Missionaries have proved abor- 
tive; that cannibalism was carried on to the 
most dreadful degree; and that the internal war 
of the different tribes was raging with all its 
horrors. ‘The immense sacrifices of human life 
by these savages, to their heathen gods, was be- 
yond description; baskets full of human flesh, 
particularly that of young women, being scat- 
tered about in all directions. Emigration to 
this highly-favoured land (Van Diemen’s Land) 
increases rapidly: nearly one hundred passen- 
gers have arrived from England during the 
week, and nearly one hundred more are daily ex- 
pected from Swan River. Reports brought by one 
of the vessels that arrived lately, say that the 
place is about to be evacuated. When the Cleo- 
patra left the Swan River, the Eagle schooner 
was loading for Hobart Town. She had eighty 
passengers engaged for this port. The Orelia 
had arrived, and discharged her cargo. Mr. 
Peel's and Colonel Latour’s establishments were 
broken up. Settlers in large numbers may be 
daily expected from this wild-gouse settlement. 
Colonel Arthur, our governor, has returued from 
an unsuccessful expedition against the natives. 
When the troops and settlers closed, they found 
they had caught nothing,—the natives having 
escaped in the night, or been passed, having 
‘been concealed in the thick brushwood, with 
‘which theisland abounds. The expeditioi had 





been very popular, and there have been mee 
ings of the settlers to thank his Excellency, and 
requesting he would continue his plan of exter- 
minating the natives.” 





WESTERN COAST OF IRELAND. 

Amon the present surveys going forward on 
the coasts of Great Britain, we find Capt. Vidal 
appointed to His Majesty’s ship Pike, for the 
purpose cf examining the soundings on the 
western coast of Ireland. On consulting our 
charts we find a woful deficiency of this very 
important species of information, to navigators 
approaching the Irish coast from America ; and 
in no place that we Know of, is this knowledge 
more required. The effect of the tides here is 
such as to set a vessel twenty miles to the north- 
ward in one day, and twenty miles to the south- 
ward on the next, so that in bad weather when 
no observation can be obtained, a timely cast of 
the lead might not only inform the muriner, by 
the depth of water, his distance from the land, 
but also by the nature of the ground, the lati- 
tude he is in, provided that the bank which 
skirts the coast be well known. In tracing the 
edge of this bank to the northward, Capt. Vidal 
will also ascertain how far the soundings extend 
from the interesting group of the Hebrides, 
which will altogether form a new feature in our 
charts of this part of the world, and one no less 
new than desirable. The Pike will also pass 
over much of the ground which underwent so 
strict a scrutinization by Capt. Vidal in the 
Onyx and Leveret, when searching for Aitkin’s 
rock in the course of last summer; and he will 
thus have an. opportunity of corroborating his 
former report on that much dreaded but we 
believe imaginary danger. At all events there 
cannot be too much testimony adduced to refute 
the numerous reports of its existence. We 
believe there are other points connected with 
Capt. Vidal’s appointment, equally as important 
in contributing towards the safety of navigation, 





PROFESSOR LOBECK AND THE CHALDEAN 
ORACLES, 


[WE insert the following abridged reply of Mr. Taylor 
to the charges brought against him by Professor Lobeck, 
and which have been adverted to by the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, without giving any opinion of our 
own on the questiou, but simply to enable that gentle- 
man to make his own refutation through a public 
channel.) 





To the Editor of the Athenaum. 


S1tr,—When I foundin the Foreign Quarterly 
Revicw (No. 13, p. 51), that, according to the 
reviewer, Professor Lobeck had convicted me 
not only of ignorance almost incredible, but of 
what is still worse, literary dishoncsty,—though 
my conscience fully acquitted me of the latter 
charge, yet I concluded I must have committed 
some gross errors, of which I was not aware, so 
as in some degree to justify the former accu- 
sation. 

When, however, I read what Professor Lobeck 
Says respecting me in his ‘ Orphica,’ I found 
that his charges, when accurately examined, are 
not only malignant and scurrilous in the ex- 
treme, but also as idle and unsubstantial as, in 
Pindaric language, ‘“ the dream of a shadow.” 

The following selection of a few instances of 
the ignorance of Lobeck, will, I am fully per- 
suaded, convince the intelligent and learned 
reader of the truth of what I have said. 

In the first place, the Professor appears to be 
ignorant that, prior to my Collection of the 
Chaldean Oracles in the ‘Classical Journal,’ 
there were three editions of tiem :—the first 
by Patricius, the second by Stanley, and the 
third by Le Clerc. My collection is a faithful 
transcript of the Oracles published by the above- 
mentioned celebrated men, with an addition of 
more than fifty Oracles to the former editions, 





Of these learned editors, and also of my addi- 
tions, Lobeck makes no mention; but whatever 
his ignorance induced him to conceive to be 
erroneous, in any one of these venerable relics 
of antiquity, he ascribes to me, and not to the 
authors from whom I derived them. 

Thus, in a passage from Proclus, in which 
he says, “ that, not perceiving the error of the 
printer, I have adopted ob rayOev, instead of 
ov raxGer, I only observe, that if the Professor 
had consulted any one of the above-mentioned 
editors of these Oracles, he would have found 
the whole of this Oracle exactly in the same 
state as I have given it; and if he under- 
stood anything solidly of ancient theology, of 
which, it is evident, he is profoundly ignorant, 
he would have found that od ray@er is the true 
reading. For the Oracle relates to Jupiter, the 
artificer of the universe ; and he is constantly 
celebrated by ancient theologists, and especially 
by Plato, in the Timzus, as the cause by which 
things, that are in their own nature disorderly 
and confused, are disposed in a proper order, 
and, from being discordant, are bound in union 
and consent. My version, too, perfectly accords 
with that of the prior editors of these Oracles, 
Thus, Patricius : 

Duitas enim apud hunc sedet, et in- 
-tellectualibus fulget sectionibus. 

Et gubernare cuncta, et ordinare 
quodcunque non ordinatum. 

Thus, too, Stanley, as re-edited by Le Clerc: 
Dyas enim apud hanc sedet, et intell- 
-ectualibus fulgurat sectionibus. 

Et gubernare omnia, et ordinare unum- 
quodque non ordinatum., 

As to the words vosparg aorparree ropate, 
which are not to be found in the above-men- 
tioned printed passage of Proclus, I concluded 
that Patricius had derived them from some MS. 
of Proclus, in which the whole Oracle existed 
in a perfect state, and I consequently ascribed 
the whole line to Proclus. 

The Professor’s next accusation of me is so 
replete with malicious misrepresenfation, that 
indignation is too powerless to reprobate it as it 
deserves. His words are, “ Alium ejusdem Procli 
locum, in Tim. iii. 167, rovovrog yap o exet vouc 
mpo evepyétac Evepywy, ore pycde ponder, 
adX’ ev ty Tarp BvO~, &c. Taylorus sic 
truncavit, ut schema Alabandicum, sensus autem 
nullus appareat: Mnde zpondOev add’. T. xvii. 
132. Neque hoc bis terque fecit, sed fere om- 
nibus locis verba ad intellectum sententie ne- 
cessaria resecuit, aliena et supervacanea addidit, 
quasi ex ipsis Oracula deprompta,” &c. 

If the reader consults the page of the volume 
of the ‘Classical Journal’ referred to by Lobeck, 
he will find this Oracle given wholly in the exact 
words of Proclus, viz. : 

Mncée mponOev add’ epevey ev Ty TaTpiKy 
Bv0y, 
Kat ev ry aduty xara rnv GeoOpeppova oryny. 

And this Oracle, as I have there observed, is 
respecting the extremity of the Chaldean in- 
telligible Triad. It is also a faithful transcript 
from the editions of Patricius, Stanley, and 
Clerc. 

Lobeck proceeds, after this, to adduce other 
Oracles, in which he perverts and mutilates 
what I have said,—displaying, in his invective, 
equal malignity and fraud. 

The English reviewer, also, in what he says 
of me, must either have taken for granted, with- 
out any examination, that Lobeck’s assertions 
were true, or must be equally malevolent with the 
Professor. In the former case, his negligence 
is unpardonable ; and his conduct in the latter, 
as the charges brought against me are wholly 
unfounded, is impudently libellous, and deserves 
the castigation of the law. I say this, not be- 
cause 1 have received an injury, (for I have 
not,) but because he has done one. 

beats ; Tuomas TAYLOR, 
Manor Place, Waiworth. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 9.—His Royal Highness, the President, 
in the chair.—The following papers were read : 
* Researches on Physical Astronomy,’ by John 
William Lubbock, Esq., V.P. and Treasurer, 
R.S.; ‘On the theory of Elliptic ‘Transcendent,’ 
by James Ivory, Esq., F.R.S.; ‘An experi- 
mental investigation of the Phenomena of En- 
dosmoze and Exosmose,’ by Professor Ritchie, 
F.R.S., and ‘On a new Register Thermometer 
for measuring the expansions of Solids,’ by 
John F. Daniell, Esq., F.R.S. 

Dr. Marshall Hall was proposed; Edward 
Coleman, Esq., and the Hon. Frederick de Roos, 
were elected; and Isaac Wilson, Charles James 
Beverly, Esqrs., and Capt. George William 
Manby, were admitted. His Royal Highness 
observed (on the admission of Capt. Manby) 
that he was pleased at the opportunity now 
afforded him of expressing the high opinion he 
entertained of one who had rendered such great 
service to his country, in inventing the means 
for the preservation of the lives of his fellow 
creatures in cases of shipwreck, and the great 
pleasure he nowhad of admitting so usetul a 
member of society. 

The following were among the presents :— 
‘The Transactions of the Cambridge Philophi- 
cal Society,’ presented by the Society; ‘ Astro- 
nomical Observations made at the Radcliffe Ob- 
servatory, for the year 1830 and 1831,’ by Pro- 
fessor Rigaud, F.R.S., presented by the Rad- 
cliffe Trustees; ‘ A new illustrated Road-book 
of the route from London to Naples,’ part first, 
by William Brockedon, Esq. ; and a volume con- 
taining various documents, and an essay, relating 
to the preservation from shipwreck; and an 
essay on extinguishing destructive fires, by 
Capt. Manby. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


June 9.—Henry Hallam, Esq., V.P. in the 
chair.—After the ordinary preliminary business 
had been disposed of, the Secretary read a com- 
munication from Mr. Britton respecting some 
architectural adornments of the period of Wil- 
liam Rufus, which were discovered on the re- 
moval of part of the old structure about West- 
minster Hall some years ago—an ancient picture 
from St. Stephen’s of the decollation of St. John, 
and a painted ceiling from the palace in Old 
Palace Yard. Mr. Britton exhibited very inter- 
esting drawings of all these subjects. 

Mr. Ellis next read a short paper addressed 
to himself, by Mr. William Hosking, a Fellow 
of the Society, on the subject of a bas-relief on 
a sepulchral monument at Pompeii. It appears 
to contain a very beautiful allegory, the real in- 
tention of which Mr. Hosking thinks has es- 
caped the author of Pompeiana, whose view of 
it he quoted, and then submitted his own. This 
communication was accompanied by a slight 
sketch of the sculpture, which was handed round 
the room. The remaining time of the Society 
was occupied by the reading, in continuation, 
from the Rev. Mr. Grover’s ‘ Essay on the 
ard History of the Greeks in Greece and 

y.” 

John Falconer, Esq., was balloted for and duly 
elected a Fellow of the Society; and recommen- 
datory testimonials of some other candidates for 
that honour were read, and ordered to be sus- 
pended in the meeting-room. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


June 3.—Mr. Ritchie delivered a lecture on 
Magnetism, and its probable cause. The mys- 
terious agency called magnetic attraction, has 
been long known to the world; but, until very 
lately, no reasonable hypothesis has been ad- 
vanced to account for so singular a phenomenon. 








It was formerly supposed that a peculiar fluid 
existed throughout nature, which penetrated the 
most compact substances, and communicated, 
in some incomprehensible manner, all the effects 
of magnetism ; and the vast tracts of iron ore 
which exist, or were supposed to exist, in Swe- 
den, or somewhere else in the north, were 
assigned as the grand reservoir from which this 
fluid emanated: the needle therefore pointed 
towards the north. By such a supposition some 
idea was gained of the cause of the needle’s dip, 


as well as of its polarity: but this hypothesis | 


does not agree with the most ordinary experi- 
ments; for every one knows that if a mass of 
iron attract a magnet, besides affecting its po- 
larity, it also exerts an elfort to move the magnet 
towards the iron, and therefore, if a magnet be 
made to float on water, it should constantly 
move northward, which is not found to be the 
case. However false a theory may be, it is sel- 
dom that any attempt is made to point out its 
absurdity until one more plausible is substituted. 
Philosophers seem to value a hypothesis as a 
resting-place during their labours—they are 
seldom anxious to pull down the old fabric, 
however ruinous, until they have built up a new 
one; and thus the theory we have noticed re- 
mained untouched until the recent discoveries 
in electricity opened a new field for speculation. 

It was then found that other metals as well 
as iron exhibited magnetic phenomena when 
acted on by the voltaic apparatus—in fact, that 
electricity was capable of communicating mag- 
netism, or, at least, similar effects of attraction, 
repulsion, and polarity; and that it is really 
magnetism in all cases, may be inferred from 
the circumstance, that steel bars are in some 
instances rendered permanently magnetic by the 
electric action. 

The discoveries relative to currents of elec- 
tricity have developed certain curious pheno- 
mena of polarity, upon which a theory is found- 
ed with regard to that singular effect of mag- 
netic attraction. It is found that if a magnetic 
needle be suspended over a metallic bar, through 
which a current of electricity is passing, it in- 
variably arranges itself at right angles to the 
length of the bar, thereby forsaking its original 
direction, caused by the magnetism of the earth, 
and assuming a polarity with respect to the bar. 
The direction of the needle is reversed, or its 
poles are changed, by reversing the direction of 
the current, and the whole phenomenon appears 
to proceed from a tendency or effort in the 
needle to revolve round the bar. 

Mr. Ritchie performed some beautiful expe- 
riments on electro-magnetism, and actually 
produced a temporary magnet capable of lifting 
nearly a quarter of a hundred weight. He also 
illustrated the revolutions of magnets round 
electrified bodies, and made sensible to the eye 
the phenomena we have endeavoured to make 
intelligible by words. 

Having noticed these effects of electricity and 
magnetism, and the probable identity of the 
two agents, it remains to show how such disco- 
veries have been applied to support a reasonable 
hypothesis with respect to the natural polarity 
and dip of the needle. 

Mr. Barlow imagined that there might be 
currents of electricity continually moving round 
the earth, parallel to the great circle of the 
equator, and upon this supposition he contrived 
a globe, round which a wire was wound, in 
spiral turns, from one pole to the other, and 
properly connected with a voltaic battery. A 
very delicate magnetic needle was then placed 
near the surface of the globe, in different direc- 
tions, and it exhibited the variations of polarity 
and dip, as nearly in accordance with natural 
phenomena as could be expected from so com- 
paratively rude a contrivance, even if the prin- 
ciple were fully ascertained to be correct. How 
far Mr. Barlow is justified in adopting this 
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theory, if we suppose the experiment not satis- 
factory as to the identity of the causes, remains 
to be considered. The first difficulty which oc- 
curs, is to account for the particular direction 
of these currents, which are always moving so as 
to cause one pole of the magnet to point in one 
direction. Now, this affection may probably 
result from the action of the sun on the earth, 
or some causes connected with the diurnal re- 
volution of the earth, which being a constantly 
acting cause, may produce as constantly uniform 
an effect. The second difficulty is, to imagine 
such a prodigious electrical apparatus to be for 
ever at work within the surface of the earth ;— 
and here it is necessary to state, that elecricity 
is in many cases excited by simpler means than 
the voltaic pile, or electrical machine, for it is 
found that heat alone is capable of rendering 
metals electric, particularly when partially ap- 
plied. 

The experiment of the globe encircled with 
wire is certainly a most powerful argument in 
support of Mr. Barlow’s hypothesis respecting 
the currents of electricity in the ¢arth: we see 
also, that a cause for the direction of such cur- 
rents may exist, and we also know that electri- 
city may be excited by such causes as can be 
imagined to operate, without supposing any im- 
probable arrangement in the structure of the 
earth: let us therefore hope that diligent re- 
search may substitute certainty for conjecture, 
and throw the full light of demonstration on a 
subject as yet but imperfectly understood. 

Mr. Ritchie illustrated his subject throughout 
by such experiments as are capable of being 
seen to advantage by a large assembly, 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

The first meeting of this Society for the month 
of June was held on the 7th instant, A. B. Lam- 
bert, Esq. in the chair. The Rev. Mr. Rudd 
was admitted a Fellow of the Society, and the 
Rev. George Kinnard was proposed as a candi- 
date. A paper, entitled ‘ Remarks on a certain 
kind of Organic Matter found in sulphureous 
Springs,’ by Dr. Charles Daubeny, F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Oxford, 
was read by the Secretary. Dr. Wallich pre- 
sented the 7th Number of his ‘ Plante Asiatice 
Rariores.’ Other donations of works in Natural 
History were also placed on thetable. The next 
meeting of the Society will be on the 2]st inst., 
being the last of the present season. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 8.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

‘The following gentlemen were elected Fellows 
of the Society:—Henry A. Aglionby, Esq.; 
Marmaduke Ramsay, Esq. ; Lord King, and the 
Rev. Edward Stanley. 

A letter was read from Joshua Trimmer, Esq., 
to the Rey. Dr. Buckland, V.P.G.S. On the 
diluvial deposits of Carnarvon line, between the 
Snowden chain of hills and the Menai Strait; 
and on the discovery of marine shells in the 
diluvial gravel on the summit of Moel Tryfane, 
near Carnarvon, one thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Among the donations to the Museum an- 
nounced at this meeting, were, a collection 
consisting of 500 specimens, illustrative of the 
mines in the parishes of Saint Just, Paul, and 
Gaval, presented by W. T. Henwood, Esq. ; a 
suite of fossils from the transition formations of 
the County of Kerry, the gift of Thomas Weaver, 
Esq., F.G.S.; a series of the fossil seed vessels 
of shells found in the Isle of Sheppy, presented 
by the Rev. Henry Engleheart, F.G.S., and a 
collection of geological specimens from Van 
Diemen’s Land and Ems, presented by I d 
Horner, Esq., V.P.G.S. 

Among the donations to the Library, were, 
the two last parts of the Transactions of the 
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Cambridge Philosophical Society, from the 
members of that body ; the first Number of Mr. 
Brockedon’s new work, illustrating the route 
from London to Naples, the gift of the author; 
and a lithographic sketch of the Valley of Go- 
sau, drawn from nature by Mr. Murchison, and 
presented through the President. 

At the close of this meeting, which terminated 
the Session, the Society adjourned to Wednes- 
day, November the 2d. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


June 1.—The lecture on fruit, which was an- 
nounced as terminating the course, was given 
this day, when all the phenomena were set forth 
that attend and are consequent on the conver- 
sion of the pistillum to maturity. The entire 
dependence of fruit upon all that influences the 
leaves, and upon the full and uninterrupted ac- 
tion of those appendages—the improvement by 
domestication of the wild-fruits—the numerous 
methods adopted in the important processes of 
budding, grafting, and inarching, their several 
operations, and the necessity of the medullary 
rays of both stock and scion developing equally, 
formed the most prominent features of this divi- 
sion of the subject.—A plentiful supply of very 
tine models of fruit, supplied the place of that 
which was wanting in reality, and, as works of 
art, gained almost as much admiration as those 
of nature, which adorned the present and pre- 
vious meetings. 

June 7.—The exhibition consisted of black 
Hamburgh grapes from Mr. Welstead; a collec- 
tion of calceolarias from Mr. James Young; 
azaleas and rhododendrons from the Earl of 
Carnarvon ; two parcels of extremely fine aspa- 
ragus from Mr. Grayson, one of 112 heads 
weighing 301b., and another of 120 heads weigh- 
ing 32lb.; miscellaneous flowers from Mr. Do- 
nald; anda large collection of roses and other 
flowers of the season from the Society’s garden. 

Lady Cochrane, George Bedford, Esq., Thomas 
Weeding, Esq., William Nurse, Esq., ‘Thomas 
Brunton Esq., J. Lettsom Elliot, Esq., William 
Hanley, Esq., and F. TT. West, Esq., were 
elected Fellows of the Society. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monvay, Geographical Society ......Nine, P.M. 
Wepwves. Royal Society of Literature,Three, P.™. 
Royal Society.............. st 8, P.M. 
Tuunsp. {Soctety of ee P.M. 
Saturp. Royal Asiatic Society ......Two, p.m. 





PINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
[Continued.} 

In the Antique Academy there is very little 
that requires particular notice, except the mi- 
niatures; and these it is next to impossible to 
get a glimpse of. Nothing can be more miser- 
ably inconvenient than the Academy, as a place 
of public exhibition; and we do trust that a 
suitable building will forthwith be erected, 
uniting the Academy and the National Gallery 
under one roof—but we have said enough on 
this subject heretofore. 

No. 453. Beatrice. N. D. H. The unknown 
artist has caught the spirit of the character very 
well; but, though a sketch, it is rather too 
sketchy. 

No. 459. View of Glen Gariff, near Bantry, 
Ireland. W.H.Bartiett. A clever picture, 
with great depth and power. 

No. 462. Portraits of the Children of J. Thorn- 
ton, Esq. Miss F. Corseaux. This lady has 
talent, and promises to be a clever artist: we 
have, however, seen better pictures by her. 

No. 476. Venice. C. STANFIELD. This isa good 

_ Subject to convey to Englishmen an idea of the 
strange city; that it is a fine picture, we need 





not add, for the painter’s name will be sufficient 
warrant. Stanfield is not a very original painter; 
but he has a fine feeling for art, and a well- 
practised and skilful pencil. 

No. 484. Harold’s body discovered after the 
Battle of Hastings. G. Jones, R.A. This is not 
equal to our expectations, or the undoubted, 
though unobtrusive, talent of the artist. Who- 
ever desires to know what Mr. Jones can do, 
should revert to his admirable painting of Prague, 
No. 83, in the Great Room. 

No. 523. Portrait of Mrs. Hardwick. D. M. 
Cuitve. There is too much affectation both in 
lady and painter. 

No. 578. The Idolatrous destroyed while sacri- 
ficing. G. Smitu. A prodigious picture! as 
Dominie Sampson would say—a laborious work ; 
for undertaking which the artist deserves more 
commendation than we can bestow on the work 
itself. 

No. 580. Portraits of part of a Family, witha 
favourite Pony. A. Buckr. A small picture of 
a large family—six only a part !—it is better 
painted than composed. 

No. 691. Portrait of Mrs. Vivian. S. J. Ro- 


cHARD. A very powerful and admirable mi- 
niature: rather too like the widow in ‘The 
Talisman.’ 


No. 723. The Right Hon. Mrs. Frederick Parr. 
S.J. Rocuarp. It is but a poor compliment 
to an artist, to fall into admiration of his dra- 
pery—but here it struck us as excellent. 

No. 725. Hinda. Miss Hearuy. A delight- 
ful expression—the composition of the picture 
good—but the tone of colour too brown. 

No. 819. Portrait of a Lady. H. Witkin ; 
No. 823. Portrait of a Gentleman. H. WiLk1n. 
Works of great promise. 

We are obliged to shorten our present notice 
from the pressure of other subjects, and can 
therefore only observe, that the finest picture 
in the Library, and pointed out to us by an 
Academician, as deserving high praise, is, 

No. 1016. View of the Antique Temples on the 
Island of Philoe, in Nubia. H. Parke. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Portrait of Allan Cunningham, Esq. 
from life, on stone, by F. Wilkin. 

1831. Dickinson. 

Tuis, we believe, is the first of a series of por- 
traits about to be published, all large as life, of the 
most eminent men in literature, art and science— 
Wordsworth and Lockhart are in progress, and 
Scott and others will follow in due course. 
Such a work cannot fail to have great interest. 
‘The present portrait of Mr. Cunningham is ad- 
mirable as a likeness, excellent as a lithograph, 
and being drawn by the artist himself on 
the stone, has a freedom and power not inferior 
to an original drawing: even the printing of 
the plate by Coindet, deserves great praise. 'To 
the personal friends of this excellent and highly- 
gifted man, it will be invaluable; and the series 
when complete, will form a volume of the highest 
interest, not only to the present but to future 
ages. 





Drawn 
London, 


St. Cecilia. Lawrence and Hilton. R. J. Lane, 
A.R.A. J. Dickinson. 
TrRuty valuable now is every work from the 
hand of the late President; so much so, that 
were we possessed of any of his unfinished pro- 
ductions, we should hesitate to place them in 
the hands of even the cleverest of his brethren. 
But that they may be finished in a way equal to 
their merits, is evident by the present portrait, 
for Mr. Hilton in his accessory parts, particu- 
larly in the angels, which appear above the 
rincipal figure, is excellent. We have seen 
Ir. Lane to more advantage, but who can we 
compare to him in lithography? The principal 
figure is understood to be the portrait of Mrs. 
Williams, of Gwersyllt. 














The Lily of the Valley. J. Wood, G. H. Phillips. 
Moon, Boys & Graves. 

Mr. Wood's fancy subjects have ever pleased 

us; he is one of the most promising young artists, 

and the present is a very pleasing picture, and 

the engraver has ably done his part. 


The Battle of the Nile. UH. Pidding. W. Giller. 
RQUALLY zealous with Wilkie’s ‘ Village Poli- 
ticians,’ is the veteran Greenwich Pensioner, 
here represented ; who, with broken pieces of 
tobacco-pipes, is explaining the order of battle, 
on that ever-memorable day to his amused 
auditors. Mr. Pidding has made a very pleasant 
picture of it, although we do not forget Hogarth's 
Hero of Porto Bello, in his election piece. 
The engraver, Mr. Giller, seems to improve in 
each successive work. We cannot doubt, that 
in these days, when the “ wooden walls” are in 
such high repute, this will be a very popular 
print. 





MUSIC 





PAGANINI, 


“* Music! oh, how faint, how weak, 
Language fades before thy »pell !"—Moore. 


In our last, and of necessity hurried notice, 
we could only speak of this extraordinary man 
in general terms of delight and admiration ; and 
now, with even some days of cool reflection to 
our aid, we feel that we have not the “ ingenium 
par materie” properly to describe him. He stands 
alone; and it is quite as desponding a task to 
explain his peculiarities of superior-ship to other 
violinists, as it would be to picture the grandeur 
of the Falls of Niagara to one whose notions of 
the “thunder of the waters” never extended 
beyond the tide-fall of the ‘Thames at old Lon- 
don Bridge. Really, those who have not heard 
him, and more particularly those who are un- 
acquainted with the practical difficulties he has 
conquered, cannot form any adequate notion of 
his wonderful and entrancing power. He strings 
his violin very thinly; nevertheless, there is a 
roundness and silkiness of tone which is at once 
delightful and astonishing. Sorrow is the cha- 
racteristic of his style and music; and although 
some French author has said that “ La melan- 
colic est toujours friende,” it certainly never was 
half so delicious as it appears in this strange 
being’s performance. He literally imparts an 
animal sensibility to his instrument, and at mo- 
ments makes it wail and moan with all the truth 
and expression of conscious physical suffering. 
We could not refrain from personifying, in fact 
thinking that the poor violin was a transformed 
victim in a demon’s hands, uttering the anguished 
complaints of his inflicted torture. In moments 
less appassionati, it * discoursed most eloquent” 
tenderness and simple sweetness. A fanciful 
writer has observed, that the cause of the melan- 
choly which prevails in the Irish melodies is, 
that the harps whence they have had their ori- 
gin were generally made of yew-tree ; we should 
like to know of what wood Paganini’s violin is 
composed. A punning friend of ours at our 
elbow says it must be Satan-wood. Abominable! 

Paganini has been accused by some persons 
of charlatanism ; and all because he plays, or 
rather fingers, in one key while the orchestra 
accompanies him in another. Why, this trick, 
if trick it be, is as old as Corelli himself, and is 
as legitimate a mode of producing effect as any 
good score-writer’s using a B flat clarionet in 
the key of £ three flats. This is some of the 
nonsense-criticism which we every day meet 
with, and which is so very disgusting from its 
flippant affectation of knowledge. But char- 
latanism is the term bestowed upon everybody 
who commands the notice of the world by extra- 
ordinary means or intelligence. For our parts, 
we see no trickery in Ducrow’s horse-riding, or 
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Michael Boai’s chin-chopping—each is perfec- 
tion sui generis ; and as to Paganini, the sooner 
our violinists learn some of his tricks the better, 
—for then they will play in time and tune—with 
expression and power ! 


e are slow to “swallow mountains,” and 


therefore did not believe all we heard touching 
the Signor before his arrival. Nay, last year we 
ventured to back De Beriot against him; we 
here retract. De Beriot is a sweet, chaste player 
—but PaGAntn1 is a solitary man in his art! 
There is a relation between an unit and a mil- 
lion—none between him and his fellow men. 

One thing more we wish to remark. He plays 
without a reading-desk or book-stand ; this gives 
an air of improvising to his performance, which 
we hope to see imitated, if any one be found 
hardy enough to undertake a violin solo for the 
next seven years. We shall notice his appearance 
un Monday next at length. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Eighth Concert—Monday, June 6. 

Tuts Concert, the last in point of order, though 
not of excellence, of the present series, con- 
cluded a season which, for the general satisfac- 
tion it has given to the subscribers, has, perhaps, 
never been surpassed since the Society was 
established. The directors are entitled to our 
best thanks, and our earnest wishes for their 
re-election; both of which we beg to offer them. 
The first act commenced with the Sinfonia, No. 
6, of Beethoven. ‘his is too well known to 
need remark as a composition ; it is enough to 
say that it was played to perfection. Madame 
Stockhausen was purticularly successful in Mo- 
zart’s ‘ Non paventar,’ trom ‘ Il Flauto Magico,’ 
and received great applause. A clever sextuor 
by Onslow, with a leading pianoforte part, fol- 
lowed, and was admirably given by Mrs. Ander- 
son, and Messrs. Nicholson, Willman, Platt, 
Mackintosh, and Dragonetti. It is needless to 
particularize the instruments upon which these 
five gentlemen played: the name of each comes 
on the musical ear like the first note of that 
which he professes. The next piece was the 
beautiful trio ‘ Or che la sorte,’ from ‘Guglielmo 
Tell’: if we except the memorable duet by 
Madame Malibran and Madlle. Sontag, this was 
perhaps the greatest vocal treat ever given at 
the Philharmonic. The theme isa stirring one 
—the music is magnificent—and both had ample 
justice done them by the three first-rate singers 
to whom their delivery was entrusted. ‘The 
steady and deeply-sonorous complainings of 
Mr. E. Seguin’s fine bass voice, the leaping 
thunders of Lablache, and the lightning flashes 
of Rubini, were all employed to the utmost ad- 
vantage in the illustration of this stormy subject. 
There was not anything like the applause we 
expected bestowed upon it; but, if it had con- 
tinued for a week, it would still have heen in- 
sufficient; and perhaps the audience felt this. 
A new overture by Spohr concluded the first 
act. It is equally clever with the generality of 
this gentleman’s compositions, and, in parts, 
more pleasing. 

A Sinfonia, No. 6, of Mr. F. Ries, opened 
the second act. It was fixed upon, we suppose, 
in compliment to the composer, who is on a 
visit to this country. He conducted it in per- 
son, and was warmly received by the audience 
and the orchestra. We should have preferred 
both symphonies being selected from the works 
of the great masters upon the last night ; but it 
is impossible to object to an attention of this 
nature being paid by the directors to a clever 
composer and gentlemanly man, who resided for 
80 many years among us in credit and respec- 
tability. A duet, ‘Segui oh cara,’ from Spohr’s 
‘ Faust,’ was next well given by Madame Stock- 
hausen and Signor Lablache. This brought us 
to a quartet of Haydn by Messrs. Mori, Watts, 
Moralt and Lindley. it was stated in the bill 








to be “ By desire”—no doubt—how should it 
be otherwise? Mr. Mori led this quartet the 
season before last, and he has been “desired” 
to play it again ever since. He has, at length, 
done so; and he must, indeed, be greedy of ap- 
plause, if his appetite were not satisfied by the 
thunders he received. That Mr. Mori may not 
wait so long another time for “ by desire,” we 
hereby “desire” him to play it again next 
season ; and he has our full licence and permis- 
sion to put in the bill “by desire of the Athe- 
neum,” if he shall wish it. Signor Rubini sang 
a sweet song from the ‘ Euryanthe’ of Weber, 
and this admirable Concert concluded with 
Cherubini’s Overture to ‘ Les deux Journées.’ 
The estimation in which this composition is 
held, was well shown by the numbers who re- 
mained to hear it. We have seldom seen the 
room so full at the close of an evening. Signor 
Paganini, the Mammoth of violin-players, was 
present, and was liberal in his applause, parti- 
cularly to the exquisite tones of Mori. 





VAUXHALL. 

VavuxHALt has got rid of its “great attrac- 
tions,” and is just all the pleasanter without 
them. We are made conscious upon occasions 
that we are not what we were; and when we 
visited the Gardens last year, and found that the 
fairy scene of our youth was gone, and nothing 
remained but a dull, damp reality—that all its 
multitudinous shows and peep-shows were but 
a fatiguing round of offences, to which we were 
hurried in the crush of a crowd at the ringing of 
a bell,—we had the modesty to regret the change 
in ourselves, instead of venting our ill-humour 
upon others. Vauxhall, however, is partially 
restored to us, by leaving us more to the quict 
luxury of our own thoughts. We are now left 
at liberty to wander about its long illuminated 
walks, to admire the living beauties as they pass 
us, with eyes lit up with good-humour, and to 
think of days long gone, even before our time, 
when the Coventrys and Conways, with Walpole 
and Selwyn, graced the Gardens with beauty, or 
enlivened it with wit. Still they have their at- 
tractions for sight-scers—Optical Illusions for 
the wondering—the Singers of the Alps for the 
million—the Eruption of Vesuvius, the Man- 
chester Railway, and the Fire-works for all; 
and, on Wednesday, Ram Mohun Roy himself, 
who attracted quite as much attention as all the 
others together. The weather has hitherto been 
unusually fine, and the company numerous and 
fashionable. 





MRS. SIDDONS. 

Tue death of this eminent actress will have 
been announced all over the kingdom before the 
publication of this paper; and therefore, it is 
not necessary for us to do more than refer to 
the circumstance. ‘Trifling anecdotes are already 
in circulation; we learn from them that her 
father was the manager of a miserable strolling 
company—that she was born at the Shoulder of 
Mutton public-house at Brecknock—that she 
lived as lady’s-maid with Mrs. Greathead, of 
Guy’s Cliff, near Warwick—that she stole a 
match with Mr. Siddons, an actor in her father’s 
company—that she first made her appearance 
at Drury Lane in 1775, and with so little success, 
that she was dismissed at t’= -- ? of the season. 
All these may be importa. lars to idlers 
and gossips, but to the prese: eneration of 
play-goers, it is not who, but w. st she was; her 
fame has rung in their ears, though their eyes 
were never gladdened by looking on her. Mrs. 
Siddons, in our judgment, was, beyond all com- 
parison, the greatest actress of her age; to have 
seen her once was to remember her for ever—it 
was an event in man’s life—it left an impression 
on the mind that no time could efface—she exer- 
cised a mastery and power over our feeling that 
was upon occasions fearful. We saw her first 





in our young days in Lady Macbeth, and she 
haunted us for nights after like a dreadful dream; 
she seemed some supernatural thing, and chilled 
our young heart to stone; we looked on her, 
and remained horror-struck and silent; and 
long after, when custom had made us familiar, 
and we talked of her with critical enthusiasm, 
some accidental circumstances would recall this 
first night, and stifle all our admiration. It 
seems to us a strange fancy of Lord Byron, the 
declining to see Miss O'Neil, lest it should 
weaken the impression that Mrs. Siddons had 
left on his mind :—with us it was impossible, had 
she possessed twenty times her power. The only 
picture that ever reminded us of the character 
of Mrs. Siddons’s acting, is the ‘ Tragic Muse’ 
by Sir Joshua; it has all her sublime quiet and 
dignity; it has all her collected powers, just 
when she was about to burst forth with some 
whirlwind of fearful passion.—It is more than 
probable that some memoir of her will be forth- 
with published ; and we hope her friends will be 
so far careful of her fame, as to take care that it 
be written by some competent person, and not 
by any of the miserable retailers of stale thea- 
trical anecdotes. 





M. RIENZI, THE TRAVELLER. 

A Bordeaux paper has published some inter- 
esting particulars relative to a learned traveller 
who has lately arrived there, a descendant of 
the celebrated Rienzi. It is said, that, having 
served some time in the French army, he quitted 
that service for the purpose of devoting himself 
to the acquisition of knowledge by travelling. 
He visited first the Caucasus, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, Carthage, and Constantinople; he 
then sailed to America and traversed the 
United States, visited Hayti, Colombia, and 
thence proceeded to Panama. 

In 1821 he figured among the liberals at Rome; 
afterwards he embraced the cause of the Greeks, 
and fought in their ranks; was advanced to the 
command of a regiment ; and having been badly 
wounded, after obtaining further promotion, he 
quitted Greece to pursue his travels. He then 
proceeded to Egypt, and passed through Arabia, 
Nubia, and Persia, penetrated to India, and con- 
tinued his researches to China; thence he pro- 
ceeded to the Philippine Islands, Sumatra, New 
Guinea, and numerous other islands in the South 
Sea. On his return to China he erected at Macao 
a monument to the memory of Camoens, in the 
grotto bearing the name of that poet. 

Having made a complete collection of every ob- 
ject that could be brought together either useful 
to science or curious in art or antiquity, he at 
length prepared for his return home, and, pro- 
ceeding to Singapore for that purpose, he em- 
barked on board the Dourado. Here he was 
destined to meet that fate, which before, in the 
same place, and under nearly similar circum- 
stances, befell our late countryman Sir Stamford 
Raffles—he lost, by shipwreck, the whole of his 
valuable collection and manuscripts, with the 
exception of a small statue or two, and a box, 
that were rescued from the sea. His loss has been 
estimated at 100,000 dollars. But that of his 
journal is the most to be lamented, as it con- 
tained the whole history of his travels—besides 
which, an authentic account of his ancestor the 
famous tribune, and a tragedy on the same sub- 
ject, as well as various literary curiosities, and 
a translation in verse of the Lusiad of Camoens, 
have also perished. 

M. Rienzi is said to have devoted himself to 
the study of hieroglyphics when in Egypt, and 
can throw a great deal of light on that branch of 
archeology. He will no doubt set about giving 
to the world the result of his extensive researches 
and travels, which cannot fail to be of great in- 
terest.—We understand he comes charged with 
a mission from the authorities at the Isle of 
Bourbon, 
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Treland.—The frightful distress, the actual 
famine, that exists in Ireland at the present 
moment, makesit impossible for us not to advert 
to the subject, though somewhat out of our 
province ; but it can never be expected that we 
should read of such scenes of misery without 
offering our humble aid to spread the knowledge 
of them, and, if possible, to awaken sympathy for 
suffering thousands of our fellow countrymen, 
who are actually perishing from want. We are 
all quick at finding apologies for our own selfish 
prudence : but we honestly believe, and sincerely 
hope, that there is no reader of this paragraph 
but may fairly contribute some trifle; and we 
trust, if he has not already done so, he will not 
delay doing it. Time presses—the distress is 
urgent Hs | dreadful—and_ to give quickly is 
doubling the value of the gift.—While on the 
subject, we cannot refrain from drawing atten- 
tion to the Ladies’ Bazaar, that opens to-day at 
the Hanover Square Rooms; all who have two 
shillings to spare should, at least, visit so in- 
teresting and praiseworthy an exhibition—even 
if they cannot afford to become purchasers. 


A Féte Champétre, is, we understand, to take 
place next week in the Regent’s Park on a very 
magnificent scale, for the benefit of the Ea 
Dispensary. The Bands of the Life Guards and 
the Blues, with Weippert’s Quadrille Band, 
and the Singers of the Alps, are to be in atten- 
dance. This tickling the ears of the company, 
will, we should hope, satisfy all of the good ser- 
vice that may be rendered by such an Institu- 
tion, and be proportionably beneticial to the 
funds of the Charity. 


British Painters.—The fifth, but perhaps not 
the last volume, of Allan Cunningham’s ‘ Lives 
of the British Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects,’ is now ready for the press; it contains 
the following names:— 


1. George Jamesone born 1586 
2. Allan Ramsay — 1713 


3. George Romney — 1734 
4. Alexander Runciman — 1736 
5. John Singleton Copley — 1737 
6. John Hamilton Mortimer — 1741 
7. Sir Henry Raeburn — 1756 
8. John Hoppner — 1759 
9. William Owen — 1769 
10. Sir Thomas Lawrence — 1769 
11. George Henry Harlow -- 1787 
12. Richard Parkes Lonington — 1801 


Royal Society of Warsaw.— We have been 
favoured with a sight of the Statutes of the Royal 
Philomathic Society of Warsaw. Its objects 
appear to be noble, extensive, and useful ; and 
among its members, amounting to 200, it com- 
oo some of the most distinguished names 

n Europe, Berzelius, Blumenbach, Humboldt. 
Gay-Lussac, Goethe, Cuvier, Sismondi. The 
only Englishmen hitherto elected, are, the Phi- 
losoper Dalton, and the Poet Campbell. 


Western Literary Institution.—We are glad to 
see, by the report uf the committee at the half- 
yearly meeting on Monday last, that the affairs 
of the Institution-are in a prosperous state: 
there are now 671 members. The associating 
together of so many persons of similar tastes 
and views cannot but be productive of good ;— 
such societies have our hearty good wishes. 


The natives of New Zealand make excellent 
seamen, and are much employed in the whale- 
fishery from Sydney. There are now many 
ships from 120 to 450 tons burthen, employed 
in that trade, which is very lucrative. The New 
Zealanders are a hardy and intelligent race ; 
the flax which they raise is purchased by the 
Sydney merchants, for muskets and gunpowder, 
which is said to be a lucrative traffic, as a large 
quantity is now brought to Sydney. There are 
sane (land) whale-fisheries in Cook’s Strait, 
ormed by Sydney merchants, 





The natives of New South Wales (says a 
correspondent,) are dying off rapidly from ex- 
cessive drinking. 

Vaudeville-—Most persons are puzzled to 
know what this means; on looking into the 
dictionary we find it explained—a species of 
song, familiar in style and easy to sing. Ina 
clever article ‘On the Origin and Progress of 
the French Language,’ in No. 71 of the North 
American Review, it is asserted, that Olivier 
Basselin, who lived in the 15th century, cotem- 
porary with Froissart, was the inventor of the 
Vaudeville. We was a native of Val-de-Vire, 
in Normandy, where he possessed some fulling- 
mills, and amused himself and his friends by 
writing chansons bachiques: these were called 
vaudevires, from the original name, by his his- 
torians and critics, which has given rise to the 
opinion that vaudevilles were his invention. It 
is, however, more than probable that it is only 
a corruption of voix-de-ville, a title which was, 
and not uncommonly, applied te collections of 
songs similar to the little pieces now called 
vaudevilles ; and this opinion is strengthened by 
the fact, that such collections so named existed 
before the time of Basselin ;—indeed, his songs 
are of a totally different character. 

Doubling Prices.—Molieére first tried this ex- 
periment when Les Précieuses Ridicules had so 
extraordinary a run, that it was played for four 
months successively. We can understand this, 
as the admission to the pit was only ten sous, 
which he raised to fifteen, and doubled the price 
to the other parts of the theatre: this was as 
long ago as 1659-60, and the practice seems to 
have been occasionally resorted to on the Conti- 
nent from that period. 

A singular kind of periodical has attracted 
some attention at Paris, entitled Le Caricature. 
Satirical designs of a political nature, are its 
leading feature—which are accompanied by text 
equally spirited and smart. The number con- 
taining the design to which the following mor- 
ceau applies, was seized by the government— 
we give it in the original, as despairing of ren- 
dering justice to it by translation. Here it is:— 
“Tenez, messieurs, voici trois muscades: la 
premiere se nomme révolution, la seconde s’ap- 
elle juillet, et la troisiéme liberté. Je prends 
a révolution, qui était a gauche, je la mets a 
droite, ce qui était a droite je le mets 4 gauche; 
je fais un mic-mac auquel le diable ne comprend 
rien, ni vous non plus; et avec un peu de poudre 
de non-intervention, je dis: Passe, impasse, 
contre-passe. ‘Tout est passé, messieurs, pas 
plus de /iberté que sur la main....A un autre, 


” 


messicurs ! 


A new journal has just been started in Bel- 
gium, with the title of Z’ Organisateur Belge, de- 
voted to the propagation of the doctrine of St. 
Simon, which is rapidly gaining ground on the 
continent. 

A plan has just been presented to the French 
government, to give employment to the labouring 
class, by embellishing the Champ de Mars. It 
is proposed to surround the whole with benches 
of stone or marble in several rows, for the accom- 
modation of the spectators at the public festivals, 
in lieu of temporary erections on such occasions. 
Thus ornament aad security from accident will 
be at once obtained, besides the laudable object 
which gives rise to the undertaking. 


A rail-road is contemplated between Bayonne 
and Bordeaux. 

The French botanist, M. Dupetit-Thouars, 
died lately—his decease leaves a vacancy in the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. 

Tortoiseshell.—It is a horrible fact, that the 
handsomest shell, and, consequently, the most 
valuable, is stripped from the animal whileliving; 
the shell becoming more and more opaque and 


dull, gradually, as the animal is dying. 





A tremendous hail-storm has lately ravaged 
the neighbourhood of Bordeaux. Hail-stones 
nearly nine inches in circumference are said 
to have fallen on the 15th ult. 


The favorite theory of geologists, that sea is 
becoming land, and land being converted into 
sea, is equally verified at Port Spain, in the 
island of Trinidad, as it is at Maranham, which 
was noticed in a late number of the Atheneum. 
At Port Spain, the long spit of sand at the en- 
trance of the river Caroni, has increased con- 
siderably within these few years, and the oldest 
inhabitants of the place also assert that the an- 
chorage off the town is fast filling up. The 
safety of the place is such, from the nature of 
the climate, that merchant vessels are frequently 
known to run aground as near to the town as 
possible, for the purpose of unloading. Like 
the harbour of Maranham, ships cannot lie 
where they formerly did, and no moderate-sized 
vessel can anchor nearer to the town of Port 
Spain, than four miles. 

Memory of a Bulifinch.—The late Sir W. Par- 
sons, when a very young man, took great de- 
light in a piping bullfinch which he had taught 
to sing ‘God Save the King.’ When he was 
about to visit Italy, he entrusted the favourite 
to a married sister, of whose humanity he was 
well assured; and on his return, the first visit he 
made was to his sister, who, with all reasonable 
allowance for brotherly affection, strongly sus- 
pected that she was indebted to the bullfinch for 
this special attention. The bullfinch had been 
long in declining health, and was at the moment 
thought to be dying. Sir William, full ofsorrow, 
opened the cage-door, put in his hand, and 
spoke to the bird; the bird recollected his voice, 
shook its feathers, staggered on to his finger, 
piped ‘ God Save the King,’ and fell dead.—There 
is nothing, perhaps, in this story that needs a 
warranty, but we have it on authority which can- 
not be questioned. 

Fecundity.—Count Vauban calculated that the 
product of a single sow, in eleven years, would 
be 6,434,838 pigs. 

Kentucky v. Norfolk.—Audubon mentions, that 
he saw a turkey for sale in Louisville market 
which weighed thirty-sia pounds. 

Venetian Gondoliers.—“ My experience cer- 
tainly does not confirm the often-told story of 
the gondoliers singing Tasso’s verses. I have 
heard but one, and then at my particular request, 
and in expectation of the reward. The fellow 
was a most filthy hawker and spitter, and so 
played off his noise between the stanzas, that his 
companions burst out laughing. There were 
four altogether, and not another could sing a 
verse.’’—Correspondent at Venice. 

Polyanthus.—A rare and beautiful specimen 
of this plant was lately gathered in the garden 
of Mr. Twiston, of Denbigh, having 154 full 
grown and perfect flowers on a single stem.— 
Chester Courant. 
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ays of | Thermom. rometer, m 
Wa'sion. | Max. Min. | Noone | Winds. | ba sein 
Th. 2/70 47; 2985 | N. Clear. 
Fr. 3'69 49, 2.92 |N.to N.E Ditto. 
Sat. 4/70 52) Stat. |N.to N.Eq@ Cloudy. 
Sun. 5/78 51 Stat. |W.toN.W.] Showers. 
Mon. 6/72 50 Stat. N. Cloudy. 
Tues. 7) 74 54 Stat. N.W. Ditto. 
Wed. 8] 76 48 29.90 N.W. Clear. 

















Prevailing Clouds. — Cumulus, Cumulostratus, Cir 
rostratus. 
Mornings fair. Nights fair, except on Sunday. 
Mean temperature of the week, 62.5°. 
Astr icad Observations 
Moon and Jupiter in conj. on Thursday at 2 h. a.M. 
An occultation of Jupiter on Thursday, at Ih.6m. A.M. 
Mercury stationary on Wednesday. : 
Venus’s geocentric long. on Wed. 26° 22’ in Cancer. 
_ 22 





Mars’s ~— — 2°25'in do. — 
Sun’s — ae _ 16° 53’ in Gemini. 
Length of dayon Wed. 16h, 24m.; increased, 8h. 40m. 
Sun’s horary motion 2/23’, Logarithmic number of 
distance .006583, A 
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Athenzum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





ust subscribed.—A Text-Book of Popery, com- 
ising a Brief History of the Council of Trent, &c., with 
otes and Illustrations, by J. M. Cramp, és.—Arrian 
on Coursing, with Notes and Illustrations, 12. 11s. 6¢.— 
The Cabinet for Youth, 4s. G¢@.—Brockedon’s Road- 
Book, from London to Naples, No. 1, ts.—Index to 
Hall’s General Atlas, 8vo. 12. 1s.—Burder’s Oriental 
Customs, fc. 8vo. 8s. 64.—Drummond’s Young Natu- 
ralist, 12mo. 10s. 6¢4.— Kennedy on Ancient and Hindu 
Mythology, 4tc. 22. 12s. 6¢.—Exsay on the Origin and 
cts of Man, by Thomas Hope, 3 vols. 8vo. LZ. 16s. 
—Pin-Money, by the Authoress of ‘ Manners of the Day,’ 
3 vols. 12. Lis. 6¢.—Lives of the Players, by John Galt, 
2vols. Svo. 12. 1s.— Pickering’s Diamond Homer, 2 vols. 
48mo. 12s.—The British Preacher, Svo. Vol. 1,75. Gd. 
—Greek Testament, with English Notes, by Burton, 
2 vols. Svo. 12, 10s.—Sherwood’s Milner, Part 3, 6s. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 
A letter, &c.,is left at the office for J. M. B.—Thanks 
T. 





to 
We have to thank one of the ‘ Brotherhood’ for his 
‘Sonnet on a Windy Day.’ 
The wind is hizh, no pair o’souls can go out, 
For rude old Boreas, the “ blust’ring railer,” 
Is giving everybody such a blow out, 
It seems to be the day for his grand gala. 


inthe remainder. 


Thisis well enough, but there is little of the right gusto 
| 











ADVERTISEMENTS 
ANTECHNICON: Halkin-street West, 


and Motcomv-street, North-west Corner of Belgrave-square. 


The North Building of this extensive Establishment has been 
erected for the display of new and second-hand Carriages of all 
descriptions, for Sale, either by Commission or by Auction, and 
also for Warehousing. With a view to afford the public every 
possible advantage, the Proprietor has eudeavoured to combine 
security from fire, with arrangements upon a most complete and 

id scale, The building being tire-proof, its superiority 
above all other Repositories will be at ouce acknowledged, 

Commodious Roonis for the Exhibition aud Sale of Pictures and 
other works of Art, property of all descriptions requiring imme- 
diate dixposal, received for Sale by Auction, Household Furni- 
ture, Wines, &c., warehoused in secure anddry tire-proof Ware- 
houses. The Regulations, and other information retative to we 
Pantechnicon, may be had at the Offices of the Estabiishment. 











THE SKIN and COMPLEXION protected 


from the baneful effects of the solar heat—often produced 
whiie enjoving aquatic excursions, promenading, &c. by ROW- 
LAND’s KALYDOR. Warranted perfectly innocent, it imme- 
diately affords soothing relief in cases of tan, parched skin, san- 
burns, stings of insects, or any inflammation; immediately allays 
the smarting irritability of the skin, producing a delightiul and 
pleasing coolness truly comfortable and refreshing; it also re- 
moves pimples, spots, and all eutaneous eruptions, and thus pre- 
vents those disorders which disorganize the beauty of the female 
countenance, Ut imparts a luxuriant and matchless beauty to the 
complexion ; affords soothing relief to ladies nursing their off- 
spring. To gentlemen after shaving, it allays the irritation and 
smarting pain, and renders iY skin smooth and pleasant. 


Literature, fine Arts, &e. 
A PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG, 
Just published, in 18mo. 4s. 6d. handsomely bound and lettered, 
[HE CABINET FOR YOUTH; 
containing Narratives, Sketches, and Anccdotes, for the 
instruction aud amusement of the Young. 
By the Authors of § The Odd Volume,’ &c. 


WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, Lon- 
don; and WHYTE and Co. Edinburgh. 








TRANSLATION OF HORACE. 
Tn 2 vols. small vo. bound in cloth, with a ’ortrait and Memoir, 
price Yo. 
ORACE, translated by Dr. FRANCIS; 


in which are introduced Translations of different Parts by 


Dryden Johnson C. A. Wheelwright 
Pope Chatterton H. Hall Joy 

Swift Addison J.Cam Hobvhouse 
Porson Lord Byron R. Moutgomery 
Bentley Croly J, Merivale 
Milton Barry Coruwall Leigh Het 
Cowper Ralph Bernal Rev. J. Mitford 
Cowley Archd. Wrangham &e. Ac. 


Printed and published by A. J. VALPY, M.A., Red-lion-court, 
Fleet-street ; and sold by all Boolsellers. 

This Translation forms Vols. 17 and 18 of THE FAMILY 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY, in which have already been printed 
Translations of D i , Saliust, Xenopon, Herodotus, Vir- 
gil, Pindar and Anacreon, Tacitus, and Theophrastus, with 50 
characteristic Engravings. 

Any Author may be had separate, at 4s. 6d. per Number, 


No. 19 will contain a New Translation of 
Juvenal, with Persius, by Sir Wm. Drummond. 








SCHOOL PRIZES.—HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Works of Instrection and Entertainment in Fancy Bindings, 
printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster- row, 


GQ TORIES from the HISTORY of ITALY. 
By ANNE MANNING, 

With fine Frontispiece and Vignette, by Harvey. 12mo. price 7s. 6d, 

Swiss Family Robinson. The 8th edition, 





INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, &c. 


UTLER’S COOLING APERIENT 
POW DERS. 

These Powdeis produce an Effervescing Draught extremely 
grateful lo the palate, as well as at the same tiwe a mild and 
Cooling Aperieut, peculiarly adapted to relieve ladigestion, 
Heartburn, and Nausea, and counteract Acidity in the Stomach. 
If frequeutiy taken, they will obviate the necessity of having 
course to Calomel, Epsom Salts, aud other strong and nause: 
medicines, which often debititate the system with produci 
the desired effects. When taken after too free au indulgence in 
the luxuries of the table, particularly after too much wine, the 
usual disagreeable eflects are prevented. ‘ 

Sold in Boxes at 2s. 9d., by Messrs. Butler, Chemists, Cheap- 
side, Corner of St. Paui’s, London, and the principal Druggists 
aud Booksellers. Of whom may be had BUPTLER’S IMPROVED 
DAFFY’S ELIXIR. This Preparation (made with the finest 
Brandy) wili be found much superior to any other. Lu ball-pint 
Bottles at 2s. 9d. 


N.B, Ask for Butler’s Cooling Aperient Powders. 














. Sat P 
ISEASES of the SKIN speedily and effec- 
tually removed.—Mr. CULVERWELL, Member of the 
Royal College of Sargeons, begs the atiention of Invatids, labour- 
ing under the several varieties of the above troublesome disorders, 
to his SULPHUR, FUMIGALING, aud HARROGATE BATHS, 
the celebrity of which is being daily attested in the cure of in- 
humerable cases which had resisted every other pian of treatment : 
also to his SHAMPOUING, MEDICATED VAPOUR, and WARM 
BATHs, of such powerful efficacy in Gouty, Rheumatic, aud other 
chronic and painful complaints.—Mr. C.’s Treatise on Bathing is 
blished, price 3s. 6d., and may be had at the Baths, where he 
daily in attendance, 


Founper’s Court, Lornsury, back of the Bank. 





BUTLER's VEGETABLE TOOTH- 
POWDER, 


This Dentifrice has so long been in general use, as an appen- 
dage to the fashionable Toilet, that it is almost unnecessary to 
ofier any further recommendation in favour of it, Cow; of 
Vegetables, without the admixtare of any Mineral or pernicious 
ingredient whatever, it is free from the usual objections so justly 
formed against the use of other dentifrices. Its detersive power 
is just sufficient to remove those destructive particles which ad- 

te to the Gums and the interstices of the Teeth; and if used 
regularly, will preserve them in a sound state even to old age. 

_ Sold in Boxes, at 2s. 9d., by Messrs. Butler, Chemists, Cheap- 
side, Corner of St. Paul’s, London, and the principal Drugyists 
and Booksellers. Of whom may be had, OTTO ROSE, ORANGE 
FLOWER, ALMOND, LAVENDER, MUSK, and CAMPHOR 
SOA possessing the most ‘clicate fragrance, and altogether 
different from articles under the same name. 

tit The above articles, when genuine, will have the Name and 
Address of Messrs. Butler attaclied to them. Particular attention 
to this Caution is requested, 





or 1 with 12 Engravings. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 

Description of more than Three Hundred 
Animals, with numerous fine Cuts, elegantly printed by Whit- 
tingham. 12mo. new and enlarged edition, price 8s, 

Stories of Old Daniel. The 10th edition, 
much improved. 12mo. price 6s. 

Ellen Cameron; a Tale for Young Ladies. 
Fine Plate, from a drawing by Harvey, 12mo., price 5s, 

Keeper’s Travels. With fine Engravings, 
after drawings by Harvey. 14th edition. 12mo. price 6s, 

A History of France, in Familiar and Enter- 
taining Language for Young People. By Mrs. Moore, srd edit. 
12mo. 6 Euyravings, price 7s. 6 

Sketches of the Domestic Manners and In- 
stitutions of the Romans. New edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A History of the Roman Emperors. 
mented with Portraits avd Maps. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Essays on the Institutions, Manners, &c. of 
Ancient Greece. By H. D. Hill, D.D, 2d edit. 12me, 7s. 6d. 

Tomkin’s Select Poetry. A new edition, in 
18mo. fine Froutispiece, 3». 

The Parent's Otlering. By Caroline Barnard. 
A new edition, enlarged. 12mo. Five Frontispiece, price 5s. 

Sandford and Merton, Complete. A new and 
improved edition, in 1 vol. Fine Engravings, 12mo, price7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Leicester's School; or, the History of 
several Young Ladies, as related by themselves, ‘The 9th edition, 
with fine Frontispiece. 12mo. price 4s. 

Bucke’s Entertaining English Grammar; the 
Illustrations given in Classical English Poetry. ismo. price 3s. 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia; or, Epitome of 
Universal Knowledge, The 9th edition, extensively improved, 
with numerous appropriate Cuts, 5 


Orna- 


i2mo. price 10s, 6 


Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro; or, the Dis- 
covery of Amerp-a, and the Conquest of Mexico and Pera. For 
the Entertainment aud Iustruction of Youth, l2mo. Any of the 
three portions solid separate. Price 5s. 6d, each. 

Edgeworth's Parents’ Assistant. A new edit. 
with fine Piates, complete in 3 vols, 18mo,. price 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Aikin’s Evenings at Home. A new and 
improved edition, by his Son. Complete in 4 volumes, 18mo. 

‘rice 10s, 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues, with numerous 
Cuts. A new edition, in 6 vols. 18mo. price 15s. 

A Discourse of the Objects, Advantages, and 


Pleasures of Science. A new edition, in foolscap 6yo. illusirated 
with 5 Engravings, price 5s. 








UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOW LEDGE. 





LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
On the 18th Jane will be published, Part II. of the first Volume of 


ARIS, and its HISTORICAL SCENES. 


** The object of this book is to describe the more remarkable 
edifices aud situations of the Freuch capital, in association with 
the great events of which that city has been the theatre. Paris 
has, unquestionably, many other features of commande Ets 
—ils arts, its luxuries, its municipal arrangements. Bult these 
are incessantly varying in their expression. Its Historical Scenes 
are permanent and indelible. They are to be traced, not ir 

is and ip » but in the multifarious narra- 
tives of chronicles and memoirs, in the obscure records of the 
middle ages, and in the pamphiet of yesterday. The Barricades 
of the League, and the Fire Days of 1830, are equally within 
the range of this subject.”— Extract from Introduction, 


The Volume may be had, bound iu cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall Mall East. 











NEW MAGAZINE OF GARDENING, &c. 
On July 1, will be published, by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 
London, No. 1, price Is, to be Coutiuued monthly, of the 


’ 1" —p 
ORTICULTURAL REGISTER, and 
General Mayazine of all useful and interesting Disco- 
veries connected with Natural History and Rural Economy ; con- 
ducted by 
JOSEPH PAXTON and JOSEPH HARRISON, 

This Work, a Number of which will be published on the tst of 
every mouth, aud comprise 48 pages, closely printed, in octavo, 
is Iniended as a popular compendiam of articles on Horticulture, 
Natural History, and Rural Sudjects, with “ravings Wherever 
auy article requires such itlustration. The Horticultural Register 
is commenced with a view to bring before the public a periodical 
work, more varied and comprely €, and at the same time less 
voluminous aud expensive, than any at present extant, To ob- 
tain an adequate knowledge on Horticulture, and the recent dis- 
coveries in Natural History, it is vow necessary to incur a month! 
expense beyoud the couvenience of most persons—no one wor 
ing the whole having yet been circulated. The conduc- 
tors being meu in extensive practice, they will know how to select 
for their pages articles of real ulility, aod such as will prove both 
iustructive aud interesting. 
























This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo, 35s. 

SSAY on the ORIGIN and PROSPECTS 
of MAN, 
By the Author of ‘ ANASTASIUS.’ 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
Of whom may be had, 

Anastasius ; or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek. 
4th edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 17, 11s. 6d. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 6vo. price 24s. 


WV EMORIALS ofthe STUART DYNASTY, 
including the C itutional and Ecclesiastical History of 
y sonst from the Decease of Elizabeth to the Abdication of 
aie . 
“i By ROBERT VAUGHAN, 
Author of * The Life and Opinions of Wycliffe,’ 

The publication is entitled to our praise, both for its research 
and spirit of impartiality."—Literary Gazette. 

“ Mr. Vaughan has given a very fair and candid view of this 
period; and his remarks, always dictated by great liberality of 
sentiment, are worthy attentive perusal.”—dthene 

HOLDSWORTH and BALL, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Just published, 
Dedicated to His Most Gracious Majesty William IV. 
Parts 1. ad I, of the 


\ ATERING-PLACES of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, and FASHIONABLE DIRECTORY, illustrated 
with Views of all the Places of Resort in the United Kingdom, 
with Notices of the Hotels, Taverus, Boarding- Houses, Means of 
Conveyance, Amusements, Antiquities, Curiosities, and every 
object of interest in each Town and its Vicinit «—The Drawings 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Stanfield, Cox, Bartlett, Gastineau, &c. 
The Work is printed in royal sve, and in 4to., and published in 
Monthly Parts, price 3s. each. Proof impressions, on India paper, 
price Ss. 
London: I. T, HINTON, 17, Warwick-square. 


N APOLEON BUONAPARTEand MARIA 
, LOUISA.—W HOLE-LENGTH ORIGINAL PORTRAITS, 
by GERARD and ROBERI LEFEVRE, To be seen (with 
certificates from these distinguished Artists) at J. BENTLEY’S 
Inpia Wanknouss, 5, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. Price 
600 Guineas, 

* These are two very curious and interesting pictures from the 
mend of Fontainebleau. We were very much struck with the 

auty and excellence of the painting, and they are in the highest 
state of preservation. These splendid pictures would be a valuable 
acquisition to any one forming @ museum, gallery, or large col- 
lection.” —Sun, 

“In point of likeness, drawing, colouring, and skilful effect, 
these curious and valuable pictures are not to surpassed,” — 
Dispatch, 

Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo. the 8th edition, corrected and im- 

Groves, by the addition of many thousand words, by Charies 

Fhomson, 26s. boards, 
DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
By JOSEPH BARETTI. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; 
and Co.; J. G. and F. Rivington; J. Richardson; T. 
Boosey ; J. Booker ; Harst and Co.; J. Duncan; R. Scholey; 
Hamilion and Co.; Dutau and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Rlack 
and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Souter; E. Noses: aE. 


more and Fenn; T. and W. Boone; W. Mason; Poole 
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THE ATHENAZUM. 








HE EXHIBITION of LODGE’S POR- 
TRAITS of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of 
GREAT BRITAIN, from the Galleries of HIS MAJESTY, the 


Nobil 1s OPEN Daily, at Mesers. 
RLDING on and a LEPARDYS: 4 4, sn a 


gots by Pam arte, ettonn be had free of expense, 
on application to to Messrs, Hanpine and Lerarp. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
HE HISTORY of POLAND, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present T! 
yJAMES SLETCWER, ey 
With a Narrative of the recent Events, obtained from a Patriot 
Polish Nobleman. 


Illustrated by Portraits of Kosciusko and the President of the 
National Government ( Prince Czartoryski): and anaccurate Map 
of Poland, ig its ancient B 


Printed for COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 





ba Proof impressions of the Portraits may be had of all Print. 
sellers. 





Just ut pabtichad, in crown 8vo. with Engravings, Ig, price 5s. 6d. ; 
arge tinted paper, with India proofs and etchings, price 
One me Guinea, extra boards, 


UCTOR VINDOGLADIENSIS; an His- 
torical and Descriptive Guide to the Town of Wimborne 
Minster, Dorset. 
By the Rev. PETER HALL, A. ae 
"Curate of St. Edmund’s, Salisbury. 
+ This little volume has received the highest ‘commendations 
mi the‘ Athe — ’* Literary Gazette,’ ‘Geutieman’s Magazine,’ 
* Christian er,’ and other Journals, 


The Cane; or, Receptacle fur Things Past : 
an Antiquarian, Literary, and Miscellaneous Journal, published 
in the Years 1827-8. 

An exceedingly small number of this work, complete in 3 vols, 
J2mo. price One Guinea, remain on hand ; comprising many 
carious relics of former times, and upwa of 300 Communica- 
tions of interest, by the tirst scholars and antiquaries of the day. 

London: WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane; and M. A. 
NATTALI, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day are published, complete in 2 vols. 10sa 
AMILY DRAMATISTS, Nos. V. and VI., 
quai the PLAYS of FORD, illustrated with Expla- 
ry 


Family Dramatists, Nos. I., I1., and IIL, 
contain the PLAYS of MASSINGER. 
No. IV. Popular English Specimens of 
ASCHYLUS, with Thirteen Engravings, 5s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





This day is published, Vol. I1. svo. of 


HE LIFE of THOMAS KEN, Deprived 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, viewed in connexion with the 

Public Events, and the Spirit of the Times, Political and Religious, 
from his Birth to his Death. 


Vol. If. coutains many Fn Letters, and includes the period 
of Fanatical Puritanism, from 1640 to the Death of Cromwell. 
By the Rev. W. L. BOWLES, Canon Residentiary of Sarum. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





ANNALS OF THE STAGE. 
This day is published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
POETRY to the Time of SHAKSPEARE; with ANNALS 
woe STAGE, and an Account of THEATRES to the RESTOKA- 
By JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





SPAIN. 
On Tuesday, in 2 vols, 8vo. 
PATS in 1830. 
By H.D. INGLIS, 
Author of‘ A Journey through Norway,’ &c. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





Just eee Moses, the 36th edition, 


er 6s. bound, 


hats PANTHEON ; containing the } Mytho- 
Systems of the Greeks and Romans, For the Use 


By hegre TOOKE, A.M. 


and Co; Baldwin and Co, ; 

E. Williams; J. ‘Dun- 

Co; R. Scholey ; W hit- 

Co: Smpki wa'c Go.5 ; Poole and Co, ; and Houl- 
verpool. 


2, Gnd B. Rivington: J 
/. G. - Riv! “s 
<n; Eee oe 

Ser, ae ead 





Just published, 3s, in cloth, 
OMONYMES FRANCAIS; or, the 
which ho ge yal of ot Commit oon te toe ~ fs eaentel, 
10 
facilitated. entirely ovigteal | plan. ope: 
By Sodumave ALBERT, LL.D., and EGERTON SMITH. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





In 1 large vol. svo, 16s, in cloth, 
TREATISE on ALGEBRAIC 
GEOMETRY. 
By or ne. meowsevs LARDNER, b- E.R.S. ; 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Aye Maria-lane. 





ROSCOE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 
€ Page «oe with the Waverley Novels.) 


Just » price only Five Shillin Dette bound, illus- 
trate y ei by eight Engraviags from origina! the Second 
olw 


OVELIST’S Ye 
Edited by THOMAS ROSCOE, Eag. 
CONTAINING THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
DE FOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


With Descriptions of the Island of Juan Fermandez, and an Ac- 
count of an Indian who was left there before the time ofA Alex- 
ander Selkirk—derived from authentic Sources, 


+4+ These two eens form, with a Notice of Selkirk, the most 
complete Edition ever p i of this 
“ Robinson Crusoe is delightful to all ranks and classes, and 
worthy to find a place in the libraries of the wealthiest and the 
most learned.”—Charles Lamb. 
On the ist of July, 
SMOLLETT’S HUMPHREY CLINKER, 


With Milustrations by Groroe CruicxsHANK, and a Life of 
=. written expressly for this Edition, by Tuomas Roscoz, 





London: Published by COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, 
Waterioo-place, Pall-mall; and J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond- 
strect, 

+4+ Orders for Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library received by every 
Bookseller in England. 





Tu 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A®tavue of BRITTANY. 


By the same Author, 
The Templars. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 


“ The story is not only invested with interest, but with deep 
a, presenting a brilliant proof of executive powers.”— 

uthly Magazine. 

“ A work which, though essentially unlike in many particulars, 
and claiming for itself a distinct pretension to originality both i os 
its conception and execution, reminds us more thau any book w 
ever read of that admirable novel The Spy.””—La Belle i ceatiee. 

WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





BRITTON AND PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF LONDON, 
Reduced to Half Price. 


RCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

of the PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON ; Seoomeonane 
by Historical and Descriptive Accounts of each Edifice 

By J. BRITTON, F.S.A., and A, PUGIN, Architect. 


The work consists of ONE HUNDRED and FORTY-FOUR EN- 
GRAVINGsin outlive, beautifully executed by J. Loken, T.Roffe, 
C. Gladwin, &c, from di and by A. Pagina, 
G. Cattermole, and other eminent artists. The Historical and 
Descriptive Accounts are by J. Britton, F.S.A., Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A., J. P. Papworth, &c. and which embraces ample Iilustra- 
tions of the Churehe of St. Paul, Westminster Abbey, St. Martin, 
St. Stephen, St. Brdoe, St. Luke, Chel sea, St. Pancras, Maryle- 

bone, the Tem le, &c.; also mn ge Historica! and mg ge 
Accounts and Fogravings of all the London Theatres, the 
Bridges, including the New London, the Terraces in ’ Re 4.4 
Park, the Bank, the Council Office, Law Courts, Diorama, Colos- 
seum, Carlton House, Somerset i. College of Physicians, 
both old and new, Westminster Hall, Mansion House; also of 
the Houses and Galleries of the st a of Uxbridge, Thos, 
Hope, Esq. John Soane, Esq. John N Esq. &c. &e. 

‘Two vols. demy 8vo.cloth.....+++2l. 12s. 6d, red at 5l. 5s. 

pip See cuPerial 6vo. large } 47, 45, od. Published at sl. 8s. 

Two vols. 4to. Proofs on India. paper, (of which =e few remain,) 
cloth, 71. 7s. Pubiished at 141. 1 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 


2. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 
legiate and Parochial Churches of Great Britain, with Historical 
and Architectural Descriptions, Ninety-six PLatss, at the fol- 
lowing reduced prices . 

2 vols. royal 8vs. in cloth, price 2/. 10s.; published at 5/. 
2 m —_ 4to. Proofson India paper, (arranging with Britton’s 
athedrals,) in cloth, price 5/.; published at 10¢. 

3. The Organic Remains of a former World. 
In 3 vols. 4to. with 54 coloured Plates, exhibiting above 700 Fossil 
Remains, price 6/. 6s. in cloth, An Examination of the Mineral- 
ized Remains of the Vegetables and Animals of the ae 
Meseaty generally termed Extraneous Fossils. By James Par- 

inson 
Vol. II. may be had separately, price 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

4. Outlines of Oryctology, in crown 8vo. with 

0 plates, price 12s. cloth, a new ition corrected by the Au- 
thor oe Tntroduction to the Study of Fossil Organic Remains, 
ly found in the British Strata ; intended to aid the 

Student in his Inquiries respecting the Nature =! — and their 
Connexion with the Formation of the Earth. By J es Parkinson. 

5. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the British 
Islands, systematically arranged, with 20 Plates coloured by 
Sowerby. 4to. cloth, price 2/.; published at 4/. 

A practical Conchologist observes, “that Dr. Turton’s Ac- 
count of British Shelisis not only interesting to the collector, but 
also ——_ y Eee as it includes the shelis that have beeu 
of M The author’s resi- 
dence being on > ie pertof of _ coast where the greatest number 
of shells are 4. | the most favourable opportunities of 
———F 1g the subject, the objects of his study being continually 

fore him.’ 


6. Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, General 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. In 4 vols, 4to. in cloth, 
at ton eon gah 6s.; peumanes at lid, its. Odd Parts to complete Sets, 

0s. 6d. 
This Work | “ of the highest utility. Vols. I. and II. contain a 
complete Catalogue of Authors a "their Works, their various 

tions, sizes, prices. Vol. III. aud IV. constitute an Index 
or Key to all that has been written on every subject. 








7. Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion. In 
1 "Ss Sir Wi price 14s. boards ; lished at if. 8s. 
8. Sir Wm. Dugdale’s Life, Diary, and Cor- 


pide tees with an Account of his Works. 
Esq. 2 Portraits, 4to. cloth, 1/. 45.; 


A Catalogue of Five Thousand Articles, gratis. 
M. A. NATTALI, 24, Tavistock-sireet, Covent-garden, 


By Wm. Hamper, 
a2. 





w Burli: 
Messrs. COLBURN and BENTLEY tans just pu 
lowing new Works. 


I. 
L!'V®5s OF THE PLAYERS. 


By JOHN GALT, re ors 
Author of ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ ‘ Bogie * Life of Byron,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. post Hg 
“The best actors in the world either for tragedy, comedy, 
history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral. 
Shakspeare. 


n-street. 
the fol- 


PI NeM “0 N E Y. 
- A 4 Authoress of ‘The Manners of the Day,’ &c. In3 vols, 
post 8: 


Ill. 

BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS—BEST FRENCH EDITION. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. with 17 plates, price 2. 12s. 6d. 
MEMOIRES DE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
Par M. de Bourrienne, Ministre d’Etat. 

With copious notes, now first added, from the dictation of Na- 
poleon, and numerous other — sources. 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
By the Af. of ‘De L’Orme,’ ‘ Darnley,’ ‘Richelieu,’ &c, 
In3 fed small 8vo. 


v. 
STANDARD NOVELS.—No. IV. 
Containing the whole of Miss Janz Porren’s popular Romance, 
THADDEUS OF WARSAW, 


Complete, with a new Introduction and Notes, by the Author, 
price 6s. neatly bound. 





NEW FLUTE MUSIC BY BOEHM, JUST PUBLISHED. 


FANTASIA for the FLUTE, with Accom- 
ae of Pianoforte on a Thema by Carrafa, 
‘omposed by THEOBALD BOEHM, 
Principal Plate to his Majesty the King of f Bavaria, as performed 
by him at the Choral Fund © 
And, by the same eae 
A Divertissement for Flute, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, as performed by him at Mr. Moscheles’ Concert. 
+1+ Each successive variation in these elegant compositions, so 
pecaliarly suited to the properties and capabilities of the instra- 
ment, were received by = ag and fashionable audiences with 
d applause. 





A Polonaise, by ah arranged for Flute 
and Pianoforte by J. B. Ruffini. 


C. GEROCK and Co. 79, Cornhill ; 
sellers. 


and to be had of all Masic- 





The FAMILY CABINET ATLAS of 100 Maps, ROMANTIC 
LIVES an! Ses aa and POPULAR NOVELS, just pub- 
lished by EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription Library 
26, Holles-street, oh Bed ee 

I. 

SECOND EDITION OF MR. POWER’S NEW WORK. 
THE ING’S SECRET. 
By the Author of ‘ The Lost Heir.’ 3 vols. 

« We hold ‘ The King’s Secret’ to be among the very best of 
our fictions.” —Lilerary Gazette. 

LIVES OF THE. “WTALIAN POETS. 

By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A. 3 vols. with Portraits. 


“A very acceptable Lo vey not merely to English, but to 
European literature.”’—Times. 


THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS 
of 100 Maps, &c., now complete, bound, 30s.; finely coloured, 42s. 


“This Atlas far surpasses anything of the kind.”—Monthly 
eview. 


THE ANATOMY. OF SOCIETY. 
By J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
“ These compositions teem with thought.””—Morning Herald. 
« This book must become a classic.” —Weekly Times. 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY,—FRANCE. 
From the time of Charlemagne to Louis 
By Leitch Ritchie. 2d edition, 3 --- gy 


“ Mr. Ritchie’s stories are the best we have met with.”’—Spec- 
or. 


vi. 
THE LIFE OF MRS. JORDAN. 
By James Boaden, Esq. 3d edition, with Portrait. 


*« Mrs. Jordan’s letters carry the strongest claims to attention,” 
—Courier. 


Vil. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
By the Author of ‘ De Lisle,’ &c. 
** We prefer this to the author’s former works.” —Lit. Gazelle. 
“* The author possesses profound powers of thought.” —Times. 





London: J. Hoimes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the aTeen gen OFFICE, 
Caseanins iy eae Exchas by ak a CTION ; — wold By 
LSON, 88, e; CHMOND, 
lj and all Book wand’ N - in Town and 
Country. G. G. Bennis, No. 5, Rue Neuve st. A in, Paris ; 
Messrs. Pratr and aay me russels; PertTHes and Bessurs 





Hamburg; F. piaonan, Gray and Bowen, Boston 
America—-Price ®t. ; ot stamped; or in ‘Monthly 
Parts (in a wregpe-) 


Communications for the Editor (post paid) 
to be forwarded to the Geodes = 








